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“ PLEASING GIFT ” 


your friends—bachelor, benedict or young lady—who never cast a fly or tramped 
the woods with a gun, “Field and Stream,’’ America’s Magazine for Sportsmen, 
is just the thing, and may convert them to the pastime of pastimes—sport by 
field and stream. Your last season’s guide will also appreciate it. 


END One Dollar and we will send the magazine for a year with a presentation card like form 
below—filled out. Also, a choice of the following pictures or sets, all of which are of peculiar 
interest to sportsmen, and possess high artistic merit. (Designate by numbers.) 


{CAUGHT ON THE FLY. (Small Mouth Black Bass 
1. - THE LAST LEAP. 
\ PORTRAIT OF IZAAK WALTON. (See January, 1899, number 
2. THREE STUDIES OF PUPPY LIFE. 
(FOUR STUDIES OF FRONTIER LIFE. By C. M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist. 
3. SUBTECTS \ Skin Hunter's Camp Lewis and Clarke Meeting the Mandans 
{ . *. Before the White Man Came { Battle Between Crows and Blackfeet 


4. THE TIGHT SHELL. By C. A. Zimmerman. 


Above Pictures are Free to all New Subscribers 


also o!d subscribers who renew, and to anyone who sends us a new paid subscriber, 
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Presentation Card and Picture Offer No as per above, to the addresses below given 
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= THE SAVAGE RIFLE 
1 The “Big Game Killer” 
Is not simply a “Repeater,” 
but a Modern Weapon, which 
is the delight of sportsmen. 
See one, or send for Catalogue 
D and learn about it. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 


taker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pacific Coast Agents 
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Smokeless and ‘*Crack Shot” black 
powder represent every feature requis- 
ite to a perfect load, Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 
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The following brands of Black 
Powder are unsurpassed - in 








i quality at equal prices: 
Austin Powder Co. «¢ Wing Shot,” ‘«Western Sporting,”’ 
Austin Cartridge Co. ‘¢ Wild Fowl,”’ * Falcon Ducking.” 
Cleveland, Otte ORIENTAL ‘POWDER MILLS 
J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch Portland, Maine. 





521 Security Building, St. Louis AGENTS AT ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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HAVE YOU VISITED 
THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN WINTER? 











If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the 
healthful odor o1 the balsam and the fir, you will 
find it at Saranac Lake—only twelve hours from 
New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad’ 


An illustrated descriptive book of this region will be 
ent to any address on receipt of two 2-cent stamrys, ora 
folder for one 2-cent stamp, bv (.eorge H Daniels. Gen 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand C enaualtl Station, New York 
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Patent 


Pencil 
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ers, Eye Glass 

Holders. 
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Articles for Sporismen 
and Travelers 










CLOTHES BAG. AMMUNITION BAG 


KIT NESTED 
CANVAS COVER WASH BASIN 







CANVAS BUCKET 
Folding 


FEET X3 INCHES — 


ROLLED UP 


The Johnson Sleeping Bag 


PACK HARNESS 





All kinds of Tents, Sleeping Bags, Clothes Bags, Ground 
Cloths, Covers, Primus Burners and Utensils, Air Mattresses 
and Cushions, Hair Camp Mattress, Camp Furniture, Camp 
Stoves. Any Canvas work done to order. 


ee S DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE & CO. 
35 South Street, NEW YORK 


















Yachting 
Touring 
Racing 
Hunting 
SMALLER BY TWO*THIRDS THAN ORDINARY Cycling 

omoone, == us Games =; War 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


FIELD 
GLASSES 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR IN POWER, 
RANGE, AND FIELD, AND IN THE BRIL- 
LIANCY, SHARPNESS, AND STEREO- 
SCOPIC SOLIDITY OF THE IMAGE. + + 





Lighter, More Compact, Greater Durability, 
Finest Workmanship, Elite Finish. 


Illustrated Booklet Post Free. Sold by All Dealers, 


Sole Manufacturers Under American Patents, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. CHIOAGO. 
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T'S sportsman who doesn't 
possess a den and the power to 
“reverie.” | have both although 

I can't say that it is entirely my fault: 
suppose it was born in me. I mean the 
power of reverie, not the den. At any 
rate | like the quiet of my room and, be- 
cause | am a solitary man, although re- 
cently made the father of triplets, | spend 
much of my leisure time there. 

It makes a fair sportsman’s den. The 
only exceptions to the usual thing being 
that the roaring fire is down in the cellar, 
and the grateful light it throws is just 
bright enough to show me the coal-bin 
when I have finished my reverie, and 
wake to the fact that my wife is saying 
something about the babies freezing to 
death. Then the mantlepiece is a little 
too high to cock ones feet upon, for, 
when vou get as old as | am beginning 
to grow, the position isn’t comfortable, 
and the blood has a way of rushing out of 


pt OT 


vour legs leaving them like cork. 

There are no guns, antlers, or skins 
ahout to remind me of pleasant davs 
afield. also there is no faithful dog 
crouching by my chair. | had one 
once, might have had him yet, only my 
wife said he was a nuisance, and al! 
though | expostulated, she argued the 
point and—well if y have ever argued 
with a woman you will know how it was 
I couldn't follo w her logic or see her 


point exactly. It was too deep for m 


‘Trouble’ (mv friend named him 
that) was a most peculiar dog. [Tie was 
inclined to be playful and when in the 
mcod, was not content to crouch on the 
floor, but would jump on the table and of 
course the cover would slide from under 
him, and baoks, decanter, glasses and 
lamp would go with a crash. There 
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Was no use saying anything to the dog 
wr trving to reason with him. It was his 
way of having fun, and he would cavort 


around the room in a pure frenzy of de 


light, barking at the top of his lungs. 
meanwhile overturning my _ jardiniere 
and then stand with his tail ever wag 


ging. But after all, on these occasions 
he had a delightful way of leaving me to 
myself and going down stairs whole 
fights ata jump. On one occasion dur- 
ing these paroxysms of hilarity he play 


fully struck the nurse just below the 
knees, and with a final grand hurrah, 
shot out of the door, completely over- 
turning madam’s angora who quickly 


found a place of security up the prize 
lace curtains. 

Well, after that my wife had her 
The dog went, and since that day I have 
been able to “reverie” just as freely 
the men whose tales I read, despite the 
fact that the last remnant of sporting life 
has left my “sporting den.” 


Way. 


as 


Really | 
must say that I like the quiet because, as 
| have said, | am a solitary man, “Dis 
wife 


mal,” my says. Things that amuse 
and entertain most people do not affect 
me in the least. Why even after a try 
ing period in our household and | had 
sat for hours in my room waiting for 
news, | cannot say | felt any real pleasure 
when the nurse announced that my fam 
ily had grown from two to five. What 
we Were vo! i 1 do for names | 

“Come on, Mac, no time to sit thet 
fooling are A into vour togs and meet 
me at the bridge. Ducks! Hurry up!” 
Phis last came faintly from the bottom 
of the stairs as my friend Pope rushed 
down and out of the house. 

Iv the time I had extricated myself 
from the back of the chair to which 
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Pope's suddeti appearance had glued 
me, | could only catch a glimpse of him, 
through my window, hurrying up the 
That's the way with some peo 
ple. They have no feeling for 
nerves and the deep and profound 
thought into which I am prone to drop 
is only, to them, fooling. However | 
managed to get into my hip boots and 
hunting togs and in half an hour was 
with my friend at the bridge. Then a 
thought struck me. 


street. 


one’s 


“L say, do you know that it’s growing 
dark =” 
“Certainly I do. 


foe )] ?” 


Do you think I’m a 


There was something about his tone 
that I didn't like, but I said nothing, and 
together we trudged along on the em- 
bankment that separated the Delaware 
from the water-power. Some distance 
above town, and near the Jersey shore, 
there is a small island that rests in the 
river, and to this we made our way 
reaching a point opposite the lower end 


of the island just after sunset. It was 
a glorious evening. The great. shaits 


of light were gently folded as the twi- 
light gathered. All was hushed and the 
stillness seemed to fall about us as 
though the land and water also were 
watching the grandeur of the sky. Be- 
hind us the trees rested in the dark blue 
of the heavens which was gathering, as 
[ have often thought the breezes gath- 
ered, to sweep softly over us with the 
sweetness of far off memories. West- 
ward a few rosy clouds lay along the 
horizon like a flight of pink famingoes 
and these slowly faded, faded, and wer. 
gone. 

“It is beautiful, Mac,” said Vope, 
watching with earnest face the light go- 
ing out. “But,” and here our errand 
came to his mind, “the ducks are wait- 
ing.’ And he walked into the river to- 
wards the island. You see that left me 
out. Well, there was a reason. I gener- 
ally try to have a reason for what I do. 
I had surged ahead but my feet remained 
firmly attached to their new acquaint 
ance, the mud, and the force of my im- 
pulse brought me down until [ sunk my 
hands in ooze to the wrists. 


AND 


STREAM 


“Don't stand there fooling,” called 
Pope, “hurry up.” 

“Umph,” [ spluttered. “Damn fool. 
Can't vou see anything?” With that [ 
gave a vicious tug and one foot came free 
but the boot on the other stuck, with the 
result that in a second I was ankle deep 
in the mire. Ilowever | washed most 
of it off in the icy river water, then get- 
ting my boot on I followed Pope to the 
other shore. ‘Twilight is most deceptive 
and although | thought I saw a smile 
on the face of my friend as I came up, | 
have come to the conclusion that thts 
could not be so. At any rate I could see 
nothing to laugh at. The little chuckles 
to which he gave vent once or twice 
must have been over the remembrance 
of something amusing. Pope was al- 
Ways seeing something humorous. 

The place where we took our stand 
Was quite marshy and the wild rice grew 
in profusion save where the water ran in 
little streams among the tiny islands. 
The day went down almost into dark- 
though the twilight lingered long 
over the river. Just in front a brilliant 
planet beamed, while back of us the sky 
was sprinkled with stars that twinkled 
and shone as they do, only when frosty 


ness, 


nights set in. .\s we stood there wait- 
ing, a soft breeze from the north began 


to steal down the valley, and then from 
far above us the sound of the river 
rushing among rocks and swirling over 
them came wafted to us with a mourn- 
ful sound that brought many memories 
flashing across our minds. Elsewhere 
all was silent, only the sound of the river 
gurgling by and fading away like a mur- 
mured prayer. 

The moon rose and the scene on the 
river became beautiful. Its beams soft- 
ly crept along the edge of the clouds like 
a silver brush, with just enough light to 
reveal the winding waterways and the 
swaying rice tops, and further over, un- 
der the gloomy shore, the rushing river, 
while above it the gaunt trees stood like 
sentinels in the darkness, moving with 
the night wind. The quiet moonlight 


beyond the river and beyond the hills 
and trees rested like a sweet promise of 
the life that yet will come. 

Suddenly a loud “Quack, Quack,” and 
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something passes quickly by. A splash 
in the water above tells that the birds 
have lighted. There is a pause, and from 
still further up the river come other 
sounds of ducks. They have been long 
coming but surely they are here at last. 
“Bang, Bang,” 
something splashes into the water just in 
front while with a tremendous rush the 
ducks rise all about us to the north and 
disappear in the darkness. 

I do wish Pope would not do these 
things and was just remonstrating with 
him, when | caught a glimpse of a black 
ball coming right for me, and pulled on 
him in pure self defense. Lucky I did 
too, for he dropped no more than four 
vards from us. Then all was quiet. 
Presently they floated down again and a 
bunch came by in a silver ripple just out 
of range, talking and growling—at least 
the females were, as usual. 

Then came a fair shot, half a dozen 
swiftly moving forms loomed up, and 
Pope and [ shot together. The leader 
dropped to my friend while [ captured 


goes Pope's repeater and 


She sent to me 


\ dozen years 
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one near the other end. Up they flew 
and were out of sight in the gloom in a 
twinkling. We stayed about an hour 
longer .but no more shots presented 
themselves although at intervals we 
could hear them in the rice above us. 
At last just as we were leaving I caught 
a glimpse of one coming in from the 
river and | 
opening. 

“What did you shoot at? 
anything.” 

“Duck,” I answered with a very calm 
air [ thought. And to his question, 
“Where?” | pointed out the spot. He 
went over, and after a search, found it 
and came back. 

“Here’s your duck,” he said, and 
threw a very maimed and cut up little 
owl to me. [I murmured something 
about only doing it for practice. 

*Pshaw, Mac. Did vou call it a duck 
for practice? Come on home.” 

‘here is no use trving to convince a 
man like that so | gave up and we started 
for home. 


cut loose as he crossed an 


| didn't see 





a valentine 


When she was five and I was nine 
rhe date full well I know 

I called her then my bonny bride, 
She said she loved but me, 


\nd never was | 


By littic 


] 


kiss denied 


Dorothy 


{ sent to her a valentine 


This year, and now I wait 


rhe answer to my penciled line 


Phat asked to | 


But whatsoe'er 


arn my tate: 


the verdict be, 


will still be sweet to know 
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IXX’T in worth to the tarpon of the 
game fishes of Florida is the 
kingfish, which the scientific fel- 

lows call “Scomberomorous regalis,” to 
use up stationery, | presume. This fish 
is a whirlwind of sport. He is a species 
of mackerel, weighs from ten to_ fifty 
pounds, and is generally taken with tar- 
pon tackle and a block-tin squid. Five 
or six feet of the G. guitar string should 
be used as a precaution against his teeth. 
He abounds off the coast of Florida any- 
where below ort Myers. He is forever 
alert for something to bite and will take 
hold of almost anything that moves and 
will fit into his greedy mouth. Try him 
trolling. If he sees the bait or even 
suspects it, he will telegraph himseli 
against it with wonderful alacrity, and 
when the hook snubs him up suddenly, 
the impetus raises him from ten to fif- 
teen feet in the air. While he is per- 
forming these beautiful acrobatics, luff 
your boat and get rod and line into posi 
tions of strategy, for there'll be sheol 
presently. When the kingfish has made 
his initial bound he flops into his native 
element and begins battle with the clev 
erest tacticsconceivable. Heplunges from 
one plan to another, tries every dodge 
and dido and surrenders only to your 
superior skill and endurance, and per 
haps only after he has wound a skein of 
line about vour boat. 

An even fighting match for the king 
fish is the game amberfish or “ambet 
jack,” as he is called. He has been cail 
ed worse than that. Our national pis 
catorial professors say he is a “Seriola 
punctatus.” But laying all prejudice 
aside, the “amber-jack” is a merry sea 
fellow, and his bump of combativeness 
cannot be dwarfed, if some of the scrapes 
1e has got people into are 
ieved. He is from two to five feet long, 
and weighs from ten to one hundred and 
fifty pounds and has a marked habit of 
scorning dead bait. He will sometimes 
take a squid, but flings himself vora- 
ciously at live mullet or young crevalle. 
His battle tactics are rapid and diaboli- 


to be be- 
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cal. He keeps his hot temper in repair 
by foraging on smaller fish south of lati- 
tude a7. 

The barracouta is of that West Indian 
pike species commonly called “barracu- 
da,” by the natives. The United States 
Government calls him “Sphyraena_pi- 
cuda,” which is hard on the fish. The 
barracouta is common to all Southern 
waters. He is found in abundance on 
both the Florida Coasts, in Corpus 
Christi Bay and along the Mexican and 
California Coasts. In extreme southern 
waters the barracouta sometimes attains 
a length of ten feet. In the Mexican 
Gulf, however, he is smaller. He 1s vo- 
racious, has a disposition like a mad hy 
ena and is edible to most palates only in 
mid-winter. In fact there are several 
fishes in these gulf waters which, while 
game quarry for the sportsman, are un- 
wholesome. Certain which 
the amber-jack and barracouta are two, 
impart abdominal rebellion tothe angling 
glutton, others produce eruptions of the 
skin. But as each locality distinguishes 
its food fish, the Florida tourist may re- 
ly upon the local appetite as a safe guide 
to his own. 

Try for barracouta with mullet bait. 
[fave vour nigger, tackle a boat in shape 
for tarpon, and see to it that all is well 
with yourself. Barracouta grab the bait 
greedily and take a short cut to Vera 
Cruz. Your first sensation is a fiendish 
vank, when away goes the line awhizzing 
out to sea. You will think you have 
made fast toa sea rocket. This fish can 
disrupt the surest religious beatitude, if 
given half a chance. Just as vou think 
you have him close to boat your thum) 
stall will experience white heat, the -reel 
will screech, the pole will whisk forward 
and sheol break loose afresh. 

Qn the east coast of Florida, on the 
shoals toward Key West, and at some 
points off the west coast of Florida 
south from Charlotte Harbor, there 
swims a fish which has won the respect 
of many an experienced rod. He is the 
“bone-fish” and known by the name in 


species, of 
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the localities where he is found. Those 
who have met him say he is a terror in 
fight, as game as a foot ball, and a great 
rusher. He wears no teeth, has the 
mouth of a cold, wet, spanked boy, and 
a shapely body resembling the whiting. 
He weighs from two to fifteen pounds 
and keeps up his physical well being by 
grubbing for sand fleas on the flats at 
flood tide. His food evidently affects his 
habits, for if ever a fish scooted about 
with the hop, skip and jump of a tele 


gram, that fish is the frisky affair under 


consideration. He is very shy and wil! 

not take the bait if the boat or 

are observed moving. The proper tack 

for him is a ten-ounce casting 

multiplying two 

yards of nine-thread line and 1-0 hooks 
strong gut snells. 


its crew 


rod, a 
good reel, hundred 
mounted on Make 
fast to him with this and you'll have such 
a time of it as old anglers remember with 
exciting pleasure. 

Not to be confounded with the bone 
fish is the “lady-fish” which is 
times called “bonyfish.” The lady-fish 
is a different proposition when it comes 
to be taken. This fish is very lively, a 
rapid jumper and is fond of voyaging 
hundred feet of your line 
when light tackle is used. It is of a sii 
very sheen, in brilliance next to the tar 
pon, weighs anywhere from three to 
eighteen pounds and il 


some- 


out several 


| abounds in ail 
Florida rivers. They afford good sport 
when plaved with light tackle, and many 
of them will keep you busy for twenty 
minutes before they come to creel. Thy 
“lady-fish” has labeled 
rhomboides” by the serious sages of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


been ‘Lagodon 


The “jack-fish,” which is the crevalle, 
also called carvallio and 
quite an interesting quarry in nearly a 
Florida waters. He is of the perch type 
physically, though much larger, and of 
a very beautiful perch-yellow color, 
They are game and put up a good battle 
against light tackle. 

The native fisherman of the 
catch a fish they call “rovallio,” which, 
in general appearance, is not unlike a 
pike. They weigh from five to seven- 
teen pounds and offer a dogged resis- 


cavallio, is 
ll 


coast 
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tance to capture. They will take phan- 
tom minnows, and do some _ brilliant 
rushing, and, when spent, come to creel 
stupidly, like the gravling of northern 
This deceit is cast off the in 
stant they get sight of the boat or net, 
when, like the gravling, they will executs 
a grand final rush which is generally an 
effectual excitant to rugged speech and 
wild acclaim on the part of the angler. 
But the “rovallio” is worth his price of 
skill and aggravation; and, if you musi 
do so, gaff him even when he is under ten 
pounds, or be prepared to play him over 
and over again. 
Some rods have 


streams. 


found the channel 
bass about as game a fellow for his size 
as the tarpon. He is very popular all 
over southern waters and will take mor 
butt than any other fish of his weight. 
lle seems to carry 
too, for he can see the enemy at incredi 
ble distances. He weighs from one t 
forty pounds and is sometimes called 
he “red-fish.” At one pound he is 
alled the school bass. ; 

iannel bass is of a beautiful dark, cop 
per-red color which intensifies and pales 
remarkable | ie fish is 


his own tel scopes, 


t 
Ci The grown 
“a 
Cl 
1171 Isl +1 
nto hues while tl 
dying. 

There are, as I have already indicated 
fishes in Il lorida 
waters. I have seen anglers bring nine 
different species to creel in as many coit- 
secutive hauls from the same spot. The 
pompano is met with 
parts of the peninsula. 


flea and 


a great variety of 


commonly in all 
He takes a sand- 
the trout, 
north. 
and “ga 
and is brown, flashed with red, 

llow-finned and have 
faces strikingly. human. 
They are large and logy, play fairly with 
light tackle, and are excellent food. Then 
there is the mangrove-snapper, “Lut 
janus which is dark green 
above and reddish on the belly. This fish 
runs along the shore of southern I lorida 
waters. The sheepshead grunts terribly 
under the name “Diplodus probatocep- 
halus’ and seems to feel the insult, while 
the drum beats a_ tattoo against your 
vacht ali through the night. It has a 
pull like some politicians, and menaceés 


* 41°71 1 ] 7 
a dislike to the angler; 
o-called, is the weal fish of the 
he grouper is called “gruper” 
roupha”’ 
and some are v¢ 


even horribly, 


griseus, 
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light lines and rods. The red-snapper light tackle they are good sport. Among 


stays in deep water, where, on rough 
days, he lures you to a dose of mal de 
mer in vour quest for him. Spanish 
mackerel abounds here also. The stin- 
garee, Which is the sting-ray which the 
scientists sing of as “Dasvbatis cen 
trurus,” is homelier than an ege which 
has met with an accident. It carries 

whip tail capable of doing serious dam 


age to an over-familiar novice. The 
only commendable trait about the stin 


varee is that it is about as lively as Phila 
delphia, and therefore too tired to resent 
being dragged ashore. The devil ray is 
a good thing to let alone. This mou 
strosity resembles a huge bat, carries a 
few yards of tail for steering purposes 
and makes ugliness its chief occupation. 
The cuttle-fish and the saw-fish are about 
as large as a shark and have dispositions 
not to be appreciated by him who has 
transcended a state of savagery. Of 
sharks there are many varieties, but their 
appetite for swimming nigger is about 
the same. The murrey is another Flori 
da fish which it is pleasanter to read 
about than meet. He is very red and 
freckled and looks like a bad case of 
measles. He is viciously cunning and 
will dart out from under the ledge of a 
coral reef, and amputate vour leg or sav 
a trade-mark into vou elsewhere. He is 
shaped like an eel, has teeth sticking oui 
all over him, and a flopping ability in 
combat which makes his demise an end 
more readily desired than attained. 

The jew-fish is the ape of the deep. 
He is as winsome as a swine, as bleer- 
eved and lazy as a Shiloh mule in °64. 
He averages five feet long, a yard in 
depth and six feet around the waist. He 
is as graceful as a derrick, weighs six 
hundred pounds, has a villainous temper, 
the strangest of morals and a mouth 
which opens like a wagon umbrella. His 
accommodations inside could dispose of 
a baggage car. [| have a particular per- 


sonal prejudice against the jew-fish, an 
attitude which is apparent in this loving 
memorial of him who once gave me such 
an adventure as | shall not forget and 
never describe. 

But there are otherand smaller fishes in 
these warm southern waters. Plaved with 


those worthy of the angler’s quest are 


> 


whiting, mullet, margate, bream, porgie, 


grunt, black bass, angel-fish, biuefish, 
turbot, sergeant-fish, hind, hogfish and a 
score of smaller fry. All these affora 
varied sport with all kinds of tackle and 
different bait. Local guides will tell you 
that a certain bait has proven most pop- 
ular in their region. It is well to ob 
serve these indications so far as they may 
be verified, for water temperatures vary 
along the coast and in the rivers, and 
sometimes fishes rise to different bait in 
different southern waters. 

All the piscatorial fishing sport in 
Florida is not by any means confined to 
the rod and the fly. Float and ledger 
fishing, and fishing from docks, is often 
relished by the most scrupulous dry fly 
fisher. Of course there are those among 
them who look askance at the “bobber” 
and the drop line; but these are being 
converted as fast as they realize how ut- 
terly untenable their prejudice is. | lori- 
da docks and floats are to-day peopled 
every early morning and evening with 
angling tourists—men and women—who 
fish purely for recreation, vet who have 
not graduated to a proficiency and _ skill 
in angling which impels them to go at it 
as seriously as the Nimrod whose heart 
has bounded on the bed of a thousand 
streams. To these people of the Florida 
winter more or 
less an idle speculation, a pleasure, and 
perforce, an education to a better ap- 
preciation of the niceties of the trained 
angler who whips a stream six hours in 
one hundred degrees of sun heat. So 
Hoat fishing has become an interesting 
feature of a Florida outing. 

A prime favorite food fish here is the 
sheephead. It looks like a perch, except 
that it is humped at the shoulders. Its 
teeth are exactly like those of a sheep, 
wherefore it derives its name. It lives 
on shell fish, through which it crunches 
its teeth with extraordinary gusto. It 
haunts the base of piers, the shade of 
old stumps and wherever its food tidbits 
abound. They are voracious 
and should be struck hard just as they 
nibble. For bait use tiny crabs, min- 
nows, or the claws of large crabs. They 
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can be caught by the hundred when con- 
ditions are favorable. Split open and 
grilled the sheephead makes a delicious 
breakfast. 

Sea trout are also a good quarry off 
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the docks and piers. A drop-line and 
highly colored “bobber,” an ample white 
umbrella, a camp stool and pipe, and all 
the world’s a day dream, and every bite 
a start to fresh emotions. 


Music hlaTh GigRms 


RECAPPER 


**¢X OOD morning, Tom my boy; 

Ls rattling your brains over those 

musty old law books, eh? Well, 

you just put all that trash away now, and 

give me your attention for one half hour; 

I can only spare you that much time, 
so listen.” 

Yes, it was my friend Hal Newton; a 
firstclass fellow in every way, and a 
wealthy one to boot. But there was an- 
other tie that bound us, for we both were 
sportsmen and, in past days, had taken 
many an outing together after quails, 


ducks and grouse. It was now the 
shooting season, and for weeks I had 
been wishing I could get away from 


town with my gun and be once more 
among the birds, but, so far, had failed 
to see my way clear. I little thought 
when my friend came into my office, that 
the problem would be solved, and that 
I should have an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

“Now Tom, you have been wanting to 
have some shooting, I know; so you just 
listen to what I say and then do as | tell 
you, and you will get some of the finest 
sport you have ever had or dreamed of. 
When I leave here, you go straight to 
Will Purvis’ gun store and lay in a stock 
of loaded shells. When you leave there, 
go home and tell your wife that I shail 
call for you to-morrow at six P. M. to 
take you for a three days’ trip after Bob 
White.” 

“But Hal, where, and how are 
going?” said I. 

“How am I going? is soon told, for | 
am going to drive. I have hired a light, 
two-seated carryall wagon at the livery 
stable, and my team of bays will draw it. 
My man John will go with us of course, 


you 


to care for the team and my setters, and 
look after things generally. We shall 
need to take nothing with us in the way 
of food, except biscuits for the dogs, 
some boxes of cigars, our guns, ammuni- 
tion, and a half gallon of some very oid 
Scotch whiskey I have by me. There 
now, you need’nt look so horrified. I 
know you don’t drink anything stronger 
than water, nor do I, but if that old 
Scotch don’t come in handy, you may 
call me a fool from henceforth, and for- 
ever.” 

“But my dear friend,” I remarked, 
“you say you are going by way of your 
own conveyance, and on a three days’ 
trip. Now you surely must know that 
there is no place where we could go to 
get shooting near enough to this town, 
if we took the whole three days to reach 
it.” 

“Now Tom, where is that legal acu- 
men and foresight of yours, of which I 
have so often heard? Why man, have 
[ not already told you that vou should 
have some of the finest of sport? Well, 
I promise you more than that, for you 
shall see—independently of the shooting 
—some fun besides.” 

“But where, Hal, where? T’ll go with 
you certainly, but I confess my ignor- 
ance as to where it can be. You know 
Hal, that game is not to be found except 
in W—— County, within reach of driv- 
ing to it in the time you mention; and 
you also know without my telling you, 
that the land-holders in that county are 
almost all of them Scotch and Irish 
farmers, who would welcome a mad dog 
among them about as gladly as they 
would a sportsman. Surely, you cannot 
be thinking of going there?” 
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Pope's sudden appearance had glued 
me, | could only catch a glimpse of him, 
through my window, hurrying up the 


street. That's the way with some peo 
ple. They have no feeling for one’s 
nerves and the deep and_ profound 


thought into which | am prone to drop 
is only, to them, fooling. However | 
managed to get into my hip boots and 
hunting togs and in half an hour was 
with my friend at the bridge. Then a 
thought struck me. 

“LT say, do you know that it’s growing 
dark >” 

“Certainly [ do. 
fool?” 


Do you think I'ma 


There was something about his tone 
that | didn't like, but I said nothing, and 
together we trudged along on the em- 
bankment that separated the Delaware 
from the water-power. Some distance 
above town, and near the Jersey shore, 
there is a small island that rests in the 
river, and to this we made our way, 
reaching a point opposite the lower end 
of the island just after sunset. It was 
a glorious evening. The great shafts 
of light were gently folded as the twi- 
light gathered. All was hushed and the 
stillness seemed to fall about us as 
though the land and water also were 
watching the grandeur of the sky. Be- 
hind us the trees rested in the dark blue 
of the heavens which was gathering, as 
I have often thought the breezes gath 
ered, to sweep softly over us with the 
sweetness of far off memories. West- 
ward a few rosy clouds lay along the 
horizon like a flight of pink flamingoes 
and these slowly faded, faded, and wer. 
gone. 

“It is beautiful, Mac,” said 
watching with earnest face the light go- 
ing out. “But,” and here our errand 
came to his mind, “the ducks are wait- 
ing.” And he walked into the river to- 
wards the island. You see that left me 
out. Well, there was a reason. I gener- 
ally try to have a reason for what [| do. 
I had surged ahead but my feet remained 
firmly attached to their new acquaint- 
ance, the mud, and the force of my im- 
pulse brought me down until I sunk my 
hands in ooze to the wrists. 


P's pe, 


\ND 


STREAM 


“Don't stand there fooling,” called 
Pope, “hurry up.” 

“Umph,” | spluttered. “Damn _ fool. 
Can't vou see anything?” With that | 
gave a vicious tug and one foot came free 
but the boot on the other stuck, with the 
result that in a second | was ankle deep 
in the mire. Ilowever | washed most 
of it off in the icy river water, then get- 
ting my boot on I followed Pope to the 
other shore. Twilight is most deceptive 
and although | thought I saw a smile 
on the face of my friend as | came up, [ 
have come to the conclusion that this 
could not be so. At any rate | could see 
nothing to laugh at. The little chuckles 
to which he gave vent twice 
must have been over the remembrance 
of something amusing. Pope was al- 
ways seeing something humorous. 

The place where we took our stand 
Was quite marshy and the wild rice grew 
in profusion save where the water ran in 
little streams among the tiny islands. 
The day went down almost into dark- 
ness, though the twilight lingered long 
over the river. Just in front a brilliant 
planet beamed, while back of us the sky 
was sprinkled with stars that twinkled 
and shone as they do, only when frosty 
nights set in. .\s we stood there wait- 
ing, a soft breeze from the north began 
to steal down the valley, and then from 
far above us the sound of the river 
rushing among roc! 


once or 


o ks and swirling over 
them came wafted to us with a mourn- 
ful sound that brought many memories 
Hashing across our minds. i lsewhere 
all was silent, only the sound of the river 
gurgling by and fading away like a mur- 
mured prayer. 

The moon rose and the scene on the 
river became beautiful. Its beams soft- 
ly crept along the edge of the clouds like 
a silver brush, with just enough light to 
reveal the winding waterways and_the 
swaying rice tops, and further over, un- 
der the gloomy shore, the rushing river, 
while above it the gaunt trees stood like 
sentinels in the darkness, moving with 
the night wind. The quiet moonlight 
bevond the river and beyond the hills 
and trees rested like a sweet promise of 
the life that yet will come. 

Suddenly a loud “Quack, Quack,” and 
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something passes quickly by. A splash 
in the water above tells that the birds 
have lighted. There is a pause, and from 
still further up the river come other 
sounds of ducks. They have been long 
coming but surely they are here at last. 
“Bang, Bang,” goes Pope's repeater and 
something splashes into the water just in 
front while with a tremendous rush the 
ducks rise all about us to the north and 
disappear in the darkness. 

I do wish Pope would not do these 
things and was just remonstrating with 
him, when | caught a glimpse of a black 
ball coming right for me, and pulled on 
him in pure self defense. Lucky I did 
too, for he dropped no more than four 
vards from us. Then all was quiet. 
Presently they floated down again and a 
bunch came by ina silver ripple just out 
of range, talking and growling—at least 
the females were, as usual. 

Then came a fair shot, half a dozen 
swiftly moving forms loomed up, and 
Pope and I shot together. The leader 
dropped to my friend while [ captured 


She sent to me 


\ dozen years 


ag 
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one near the other end. Up they flew 
and were out of sight in the gloom in a 
twinkling. We stayed about an hour 
longer but no more shots presented 
themselves although at intervals we 
could hear them in the rice above us. 
At last just as we were leaving | caught 
a glimpse of one coming in from the 
river and I cut loose as he crossed an 
opening. 

“What did you shoot at? 
anything.” 

“Duck,” I answered with a very calm 
air [| thought. And to his question, 
“Where?” I pointed out the spot. He 
went over, and after a search, found it 
and came back. 

“Here's your duck,” he said, and 
threw a very maimed and cut up little 
owl to me. | murmured something 
about only doing it for practice. 

“Pshaw, Mac. Did you call it a duck 
for practice?) Come on home.” 


| didn't sec 


There is no use trving to convince a 
man like that so | gave up and we started 
for home. 


| Ne q 


valentine 


When she was five and I was nin 


The date full well I know 


I talled her then 


my bonny bride 


She said she loved but me, 


\nd never was | 


kiss denied 


By little Dorothy 


| 


I sent to her a valentine 


This year, and now I wait 


The answer to my penciled line 


That asked to learn my fate: 


But whatsoe'er the 


verdict be, 


“Twill still be sweet to know 


v1 


\ dozen years 


\lv lassie said she loved but m 


ago 
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This fish 


lie is a species 


of mackerel. weighs from ten to_ fifty 
pounds, and is generally taken with tar 
pon tackle and a block-tin squid. — Five 


or six feet of the G. guitar string should 
be used as a precaution against his teet] 
Ie abounds off the coast of Florida any 
where below Il ort Myers Lie 
alert for something to bite and will take 
hold of almost anything that moves and 
will fit into his greedy mouth. Try him 
trolling. If he the bait or even 
will telegraph himseli 


is forevet 
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against it with wonderful alacritv, and 
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when the hook snubs him up suddenly, 
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cal. Tle keeps his hot temper in repai: 
by foraging on smaller fish south of lati 
tude 27. 

The barracouta is of that West Indian 
pike species commonly called “barracu 
da.” by the The United States 
(government him “Sphyraena_ pi 
which is hard on the fish. Tl 


natives. 
calls 


cuda, 


barracouta 1s common to all Southei 
waters. Ile is found in abundance o 
both the Ilorida Coasts, in) Corpus 


Christi and along the Mexican and 
California Coasts. In extreme southern 
waters the barracouta sometimes attains 
a length of feet. In the 
Gulf, however, he is smaller 
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Qn the east coast of Florida, on th 
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swims a fish which has won the respect 
of many an experienced rod. He is the 
“bone-fish” and known by the name in 
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the localities where he is found. Those 
who have met him say he is a terror in 
fight, as game as a foot ball, and a great 
rusher. Hle wears no teeth, has the 
mouth of a cold, wet, spanked boy, and 
a shapely body resembling the whiting. 
He weighs from two to fifteen pounds 
and keeps up his physical well being by 
grubbing for sand fleas on the flats at 
flood tide. His food evidently affects his 
habits, for if ever a fish scooted about 
with the hop, skip and jump of a tele- 


gram, that fish is the frisky affair under 


consideration. [He is very shy and wil! 
not take the bait if the boat or its crew 
are observed moving. The proper tackle 
for him is a ten-ounce casting rod, a 
good multiplying reel, two hundred 
yards of nine-thread line and 1-0 hooks 
mounted on strong gut snells. Make 
fast to him with this and you'll have such 
a time of it as old anglers remember with 
exciting pleasure. 

Not to be confounded with the bone- 
fish is the “lady-fish” which is some- 
times called “bonyfish.” The lady-fish 
is a different proposition when it comes 
to be taken. This fish is very lively, a 
rapid jumper and is fond of voyaging 
out several hundred your line 
when light tackle is used. It is of a sii 
very sheen, in brilliance next to the tar 
pon, weighs anywhere from three to 
eighteen pounds and abounds in all 
Florida rivers. They afford good sport 
when played with light tackle, and many 
of them will keep you busy for twenty 
minutes before they come to creel. The 
“lady-fish” has been labeled ‘Lagodon 
rhomboides” by the serious sages of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


feet of 


The “jack-fish,” which is the crevalle, 
also called carvallio and cavallio, is 
quite an interesting quarry in nearly all 
Florida waters. He is of the perch type 
physically, though much larger, and of 
a very beautiful perch-yellow color. 
They are game and put up a good battle 
against light tackle. 

The native fisherman of the coast 
catch a fish they call “rovallio,” which, 
in general appearance, is not unlike a 
pike. They weigh from five to seven- 
teen pounds and offer a dogged resis- 
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tance to capture. They will take phan- 
tom minnows, and do some _ brilliant 
rushing, and, when spent, come to creel 
stupidly, like the grayling of northern 
streams. This deceit is cast off the in- 
stant they get sight of the boat or net, 
when, like the grayling, they will execu 
a grand final rush which is generally an 
effectual excitant to rugged speech and 
wild acclaim on the part of the angler. 
But the “rovallio” is worth his price of 
skill and aggravation; and, if you musi 
do so, gaff him even when he is under ten 
pounds, or be prepared to play him over 
and over again. 

Some rods have found the channel 
bass about as game a fellow for his size 
as the tarpon. He is very popular all 
over southern waters and will take more 
butt than any other fish of his weight. 
lle seems to carry his own telescopes, 
too, for he can see the enemy at incredi 
ble distances. He weighs from one ts 
forty pounds and is sometimes called 
the “red-fish.” At pound he is 
called the school bass. The grown 
channel bass is of a beautiful dark, 
per-red color which intensifies and pales 
into remarkable hues while the fish is 
dying. 

There are, as | have already indicated, 
a great variety of fishes in Florida 
waters. I have seen anglers bring nine 
different species to creel in as many coi:- 
secutive hauls from the same spot. The 
pompano is met with commonly in all 
parts of the peninsula. He takes a sand- 
flea and a dislike to the angler; the trout, 
so-called, is the weakfish of the north. 
The grouper is called “gruper” and “ga- 
roupha” and is brown, flashed with red, 
and some are vellow-finned and have 
faces strikingly, even horribly, human. 
They are large and logy, play fairly with 
light tackle, and are excellent food. Then 
there is the mangrove-snapper, “Lut 
janus griseus,” which is dark green 
above and reddish on the belly. This fish 
runs along the shore of southern Florida 
waters. The sheepshead grunts terribly 
under the name “Diplodus probatocep- 
halus” and seems to feel the insult, while 
the drum beats a tattoo against your 
yacht ali through the night. It has a 
pull like some politicians, and menaces 
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light lines and rods. The red-snapper 
stays in deep water, where, on rough 
days, he lures you to a dose of mal di 
Spanish 
mackerel abounds here also. The stin 
garee, which is the sting-ray which the 


] 


mer in vour quest for him. 


scientists sing of as “Dasvbatis cen 


trurus,” is homelier than an egg which 


has met with an accident. It carries a 
whip tail capable of doing serious dam 
age to an over-familiar novice. The 


sc 

only commendable trait about the stin 
varee is that it is about as lively as Phila 
delphia, and therefore too tired to resent 
being dragged ashore. The devil-ray is 
a good thing to let alone. This mon 
strosity resembles a huge bat, carries a 
few yards of tail for steering purposes 
and makes ugliness its chief occupation. 
Phe cuttie-fish and the saw-fish are abou 
as large as a shark and have dispositions 
not to be appreciated by him who has 
yi 


transcended a state of savagery. — ( 
sharks there are many varieties, but their 
appetite for swimming nigger is about 
the sani The murrey is another [lori 
da fish which it is pleasanter to read 


about than meet. He is verv red and 
freckled and = looks like a bad case of 
measles. le is viciously cunning and 
will dart out from under the ledge of a 
coral reef, and amputate vour leg or sa\ 
a trade-mark into vou elsewhere. He is 


shaped like an cel, has teeth sticking ou 
all over him, and a flopping ability in 
combat which makes his demise an end 
more readily desired than attained. 

The jew-fish is the ape of the deep. 
He is as winsome as a swine, as bleer 
eved and lazy as a Shiloh mule in ‘64. 
He averages five feet long, a yard in 
depth and six feet around the waist. EH 
is as graceful as a derrick, weighs six 
hundred pounds, has a villainous temper 
the strangest of morals and a mouth 
which opens like a wagon umbrella. His 
accommodations inside could dispose of 
a baggage car. | have a particular per 
sonal prejudice against the jew-fish, au 
attitude which is apparent in this loving 
memorial of him who once gave me such 
an adventure as | shall not forget and 
never describe. 

But there are otherand smaller fishes in 
these warm southern waters. Plaved with 
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light tackle they are good sport. Among 
those worthy of the angler’s quest at 

whiting, mullet, margate, bream, porgie, 
grunt, black bass, angel-fish, bluefish, 
turbot, sergeant-fish, hind, hogfish and a 
score of smaller fry. All these affora 
varied sport with all kinds of tackle and 
different bait. Local guides will tell you 
that a certain bait has proven most pop 
ular in their region. It is well to ob 
serve these indications so far as they may 
be verified, for water temperatures vary 
along the coast and in the rivers, and 
sometimes fishes rise to different bait in 
different southern waters. 

\ll the piseatorial fishing sport in 
lorida is not by any means confined io 
the rod and the fly. Float and ledger 
fishing, and fishing from docks, is often 
relished by the most scrupulous dry fl 
fisher. Of course there are those among 
them who look askance at the “bobber” 
and the drop line; but these are being 
converted as fast as they realize how ut 
terly untenable their prejudice is. Flori 
da docks and floats are to-day peopl 
every early morning and evening with 


angling tourists—men and women—who 
fish purely for recreation, yet who have 
not graduated to a proficiency and _ skil 
in angling which impels them to go at 
as seriously as the Nimrod whose heart 
has bounded on the bed of a thousand 
streanis To these people of the Ilorida 
winter resorts the exercise is more or 
less an idle speculation, a pleasure, an 
perforce, an education to a better ap 
preciation of the niceties of the trained 
angler who whips a stream six hours in 
one hundred degrees of sun heat. So 
float fishing has become an interesting 
feature of a Florida outing. 

\ prime favorite food fish here is thi 
sheephead. It looks like a perch, except 
that it is humped at the shoulders. — Its 
teeth are exactly like those of a sheep, 
wherefore it derives its name. It lives 
on shell fish, through which it crunches 
its teeth with extraordinary gusto. It 
haunts the base of piers, the shade of 
old stumps and wherever its food tidbits 
abound. 
and should be struck hard just as thes 
nibble. For bait use tiny crabs, min 
nows, or the claws of large crabs. They 
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can be caught by the hundred when con- 
ditions are favorable. Split open and 
grilled the sheephead makes a delicious 
breakfast. 

Sea trout are also a good quarry off 


the docks and piers. A drop-line and 
highly colored “bobber,” an ample white 
umbrella, a camp stool and pipe, and all 
the world’s a day dream, and every bite 
a start to fresh emotions. 


Music haTh GigakMs 


RECAPPER 


**¢* OOD morning, Tom my boy; 
I rattling your brains over those 
~ musty old law books, eh? Well, 

you just put all that trash away now, and 
give me your attention for one half hour; 

can only spare you that much time, 
so listen.” 

Yes, it was my friend Hal Newton; a 
firstclass fellow in every way, and a 
wealthy one to boot. But there was an- 
other tie that bound us, for we both were 
sportsmen and, in past days, had taken 
many an outing together after quails, 
ducks and grouse. It was now the 
shooting season, and for weeks I had 
been wishing I could get away from 
town with my gun and be once more 
among the birds, but, so far, had failed 
to see my way clear. I little thought 
when my friend came into my office, that 
the problem would be solved, and that 
[ should have an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

“Now Tom, you have been wanting to 
have some shooting, I know; so.you just 
listen to what I say and then do as I tell 
you, and you will get some of the finest 
sport you have ever had or dreamed of. 
When I leave here, you go straight to 
Will Purvis’ gun store and lay in a stock 
of loaded shells. When you leave there, 
go home and tell your wife that I shail 
call for you to-morrow at six P. M. to 
take vou for a three days’ trip after Bob 
White.” 

“But Hal, where, and how are you 
going?” said I. 

“How am I going? is soon told, for | 
am going to drive. I have hired a light, 
two-seated carryall wagon at the livery 
stable, and my team of bays will draw it. 
My man John will go with us of course, 


to care for the team and my setters, and 
look after things generally. We shall 
need to take nothing with us in the way 
of food, except biscuits for the dogs, 
some boxes of cigars, our guns, ammuni- 
tion, and a half gallon of some very oid 
Scotch whiskey I have by me. There 
now, you need’nt look so horrified. 1 
know you don’t drink anything stronger 
than water, nor do I, but if that old 
Scotch don’t come in handy, you may 
call me a fool from henceforth, and for- 
ever.” 

“But my dear friend,” I remarked, 
“you say you are going by way of your 
own conveyance, and on a three days’ 
trip. Now you surely must know that 
there is no place where we could go to 
get shooting near enough to this town, 
if we took the whole three days to reach 
it.” 

“Now Tom, where is that legal acu- 
men and foresight of yours, of which I 
have so often heard? Why man, have 
[ not already told you that you should 
have some of the finest of sport? Weil, 
I promise you more than that, for you 
shall see—independently of the shooting 
—some fun besides.” 

“But where, Hal, where? I'll go with 
you certainly, but I confess my ignor- 
ance as to where it can be. You know 
Hal, that game is not to be found except 
in W—— County, within reach of driv- 
ing to it in the time you mention; and 
you also know without my telling you, 
that the land-holders in that county are 
almost all of them Scotch and Irish 
farmers, who would welcome a mad dog 
among them about as gladly as they 
would a sportsman. Surely, you cannot 
be thinking of going there?” 
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My friend’s reply astonished me not a 
little when he assured me that it was t 
W County he was going. 

“Do you know any of the 
there?” I asked. 

“Only one soul, Tom, but I am going 
all the same; and if you will only go with 
me, and we fail to get shooting and plen- 
ty of it, then I'll agree to give you and 
all the gun club boys a supper worth 
having; so say you'll go.” 

What was I to do? I wanted to get 
away, but had no faith in my friend's 
prediction of our success, so asked for 
further information. ‘Hal, 1 do not for 
one moment doubt that you are sincere. 
yet you say you know no one of the 
farmers or land owners in W—— Coun 
ty, and you do know that in that section 
there is an almost universal feeling 
against sportsmen. As you know I can 
get away but once in the season, you cai 
scarcely wonder that I should want sony 
assurance that our expedition would not 
turn out a failure.” 

“Well, old man, I do not blame you for 
doubting it, but, Tom, I feel sure of suc- 
[ told you just now that I did not 
know but one person out there, and it is 
true; but I know the names of two of 
the farmers there who own some of the 
best quail ground in Miles Township. 
One of them is an Irishman by the 
name of O’Brien, and the other a Scotch 
man named MacCready.” 

[ had given my word to go and meatt 
to keep it, but when | heard the names 
of two men famous for their animosity 
towards all “town fellers out gunnin’ ,” | 
felt how rash I had been. However, to 
be brief, the next morning found me on 
the back seat with Hal, our guns and 
other equipments stored under the seats, 
and a brace of beautiful and highly 
trained setters of the good, old Druid 
Ruby strain lying at our feet. Hal's 
man, John, had the front seat to himset{ 
and held the lines over a good pair of 
horses, and with a “good bye” from 
Mrs. Hal, we started. I confess that it 
was with many doubts in my mind as to 
our getting any shooting, and | suppose 
my thoughts showed in my face. Hal 
railled me on my extreme soberness. 

“Why Tom, old man, one would think 
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STREAM 


it was to a funeral we were starting and 
not an outing for pleasure, if they judged 
by yeur looks. It is an experiment [il 
admit, but somehow I feel we shall suc 
ceed. 

“Now [ will tell you my plan. This 
man MacCready, a sturdy old Highland 
er, is the man | shall go to first, though 
[ do not know him except by descrip 
tion. tle has a large place, and is otl 
erwise well-to-do, | have heard. He is 
a widower with one child, a daughter, 
to whom he is devoted. She has been 
well educated, is about twenty years old, 
and I am told is very beautiful and sweet 
Yes, I see you are wondering what this 
has to do with our getting consent to 
shoot over her father’s land. Well, it 
may have nothing to do with it, vet | 
think it will and I'll explain how 

“MacCready in his younger days was 
chief bugler in Her Majesty's regiment 
of Scott’s Fusilleers, and is a man who 
can be moved by music when nothing 
else but his daughter can move him. 
Now the daughter, Miss Jessie, inherits 
her father’s love of music, has a good 
contralto voice, and, thanks to her fath- 
er’s dollars, is a more than ordinarily 
performer on the piano. You, 
Tom, have a good tenor voice and it may 
come in handy.” 

For some moments I stared at my 
friend in astonishment and then found 
a vent for my feelings. 

“Great guns! man, do you intend to 
drive up to this Scotchman’s house, 
have me jump out of the wagon and then 
begin to sing, with the hope that this 
Scotch lassie may come out and join me, 
and then have her father rush up and, 
after listening for a moment, say 
you, my children,’ and, ‘gentlemen you 
have conquered me, drive in here, put 
up your team, and shoot all you wish to 
on my farm?’ ” 

“Now Tom, I really am ashamed of 
you, going into hysterics like this before 
you have heard my plan. Look here, do 
you know what this is?” 

Reaching down under the back seat, 
he drew out a square, black leather cas« 
which I had supposed contained cart 
ridges, and opening it, showed me a 
beautiful silver cornet with its mouth- 
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piece and crooks. Its gold lined bell 
mouth showed richly against the blue 
plush lining of the case, and the nam« 
of that famous London maker, Diston, 
was engraved on its outside. But, I was 
still “in the dark.” I knew my friend 
to be a music lover, and his wife to be 
a player on the harp, but I was un- 
aware that he was a cornet player, and 
said so. 

“Yes, Tom, | play ior my own pleas- 
ure; and indulgent friends who have 
heard me, are kind enough to say that | 
do it exceedingly well. At any rate, I 
play to suit myself, and am always learn- 
ing. As to this particular instrument, 
it is one | had its maker build for me 
to my special order, and it cost me the 
biggest end of one hundred dollars, yet 
| have never regretted the outlay, as it is 
the sweetest toned cornet I have tried, or 
heard, and I'll prove it to you right now. 

“John, let those horses walk for a 
mile or so, while I quiet Mr. Saxton’s 
nerves with a little music,” and fitting 
on the mouth piece he raised the instru- 
ment to his mouth and, with the skill of 
an Arbuckle, and a tenderness and pa- 
thos all his own, played first “The Last 
Rose of Summer” and then “Oft in the 
Stilly Night.” 

Now right here let me say that there 
is no instrument, when well played, the 
music of which appeals so strongly to 
my feelings as the cornet; and as the 
notes went rippling and rolling away 
over field and meadow, I sat entranced. 

“Well, Tom, do I do it right, and do 
you think I can charm old Alan Mac- 
Cready into a mood sufficiently melting 
to induce him to be friendly and listen 
to reason?” 

“Hal, my friend, if that music will 
not appeal to him if he is the man you 
say, his heart must be harder than any 
rock on the Grampian Hills. You asked 
me if you played right, and candor com 
pels me to say that you play finely and, 
though you play with precision, there is 
a marked absence of that automatic man- 
ner which even professionals at times 
fall into. You are also entirely right in 
taking pride in that instrument, for a 
sweeter, more mellow-toned one I have 
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never heard, ad it is worth all it cost 
yeu.” 

“Yes. my friend, and now I'll unfold 
the whole of my plan to you; but, hold 
a bit, till | see what is the hour. Good 


ness! how time flies when there is music 
in the air: it is half past eleven now, and 
in that big package under the front seat, 
there is a lunch my wife put up for us 
John, you brought feed for the horses, 
did you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, drive into that piece of woods, 
there by the road, close to that small 
stream of water, and we will stop there 
for an hour, feed and rest the horses, give 
Dream and Daisy a chance to stretch 
their legs, eat our lunch, have a smoke 
while I tell you my plan of battle; and 
then go on our way.” 

We were soon in the woods and John 
was attending to the team, while we 
busied ourselves getting out the lunch; 
the setters dancing around and rolling 
on the fallen leaves; too well trained to 
think of leaving us though glad to be 
out of the wagon for a time. While 
enjoying our cigars after lunch, my 
friend unbosomed himself to me fully. 

“We could have made our trip by raii, 
Tom, and got off at a station not more 
than two miles from MacCready’s home, 
and done it in much less time; but that 
would not have suited me at all for I 
wished to be sure of finding MacCready 
at home. As it is, we shall reach there a 
little before sunset when he is almost 
certain to be on hand. I am told that 
his house stands but a short distanc¢ 
from the road, and as we approach it, 
John is to let the horses walk, and I will 
try what one or two old time Scotch airs 
will do. I have had MacCready’s per- 
sonal appearance fully described to me, 
and shall know him when I see him, and 
now John is ready for us, so we will be 
off to try if indeed ‘Music hath charms 
to soothe’ the doughty Highlander.” 

We drove slowly and enjoyed the 
bracing autumn air and the beauties of 
the changing foliage, talking of past days 
afield and hoping for their repetition. 

When the sun was about one hour 
high, I saw at a distance of about one 
mile ahead, a plain but substantial farm 
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house and outbuildings near to the road- 
side and, at one side of it, a tall man at 
work, apparently digging potatoes. My 
friend saw him at the same moment and 
with a clutch at my arm exclaimed, 
“Now for it, for that must be Mac- 
Cready. Jump out, John, and let down 
the checkreins so that the horses may 
drop their heads, and then get in and 
drive them on a walk. I'll sit in front 
with you and play.” 

Getting out his cornet, he began play- 
ing “The Campbells are Coming.” | 
had my eves on the tall man, and as the 
sound of the music reached him, he 
stopped work and looked around him as 
if to see where the sounds came from. 
Nothing was in sight but our carriage. 
The sun was shining from directly in 
our front, and a glint of its rays on the 
polished silver instrument attracted his 
attention. Dropping his potato drag, 
he started at once for the highway as if 
to intercept us. Hal, who had also been 
watching him, played the piece to a fin- 
ish and then turning to me with a sly 
wink, said, “I’ve won the first trick, 
Tom; but the worst is not over. I'll try 
it again,” and in a moment the notes of 
“Within a Mile of Edinboro Town,” rang 
out soft and sweet. I saw that my friend 
was putting in all his skill, and, really, 
it seemed that the little silver instrument 
almost sang the words. As the last 
notes died away we reached the man 
who was standing by the roadside. John, 
who had his instructions, made no at- 
tempt to stop till hailed with the call— 

“Bide a wee mon, bide a wee. So it 
is you wha was playin’ the wee bittie 
horn? <A weel, this is a guid tay for me, 
for the soond of the music was tae ma 
auld ears like a bit of caller air frae the 
bonny muirlands wad be tae ma loongs.” 

“Oh, why how-de-do, friend; you were 
listening to my cornet, eh? Glad you 
liked it, I’m sure; and very glad you 
came to the roadside. My friend Mr. 
Saxton, there on the back seat, and my- 
self with my servant were just thinking 
we must be looking for a place to stop 
over night. Weare some distance from 
home, and houses here seem to be some- 
what far apart, and your coming out here 
gives us an opportunity to ask how far 
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we must go to reach an inn. Can you 
give us any information on that point?” 

“Losh mon, ‘tis a far cry tae ony poob- 
lic hoose, and the puir beasties ye hae 
there, wad be cle—an worn oot, gin ta 
culd reach et.” 

“Indeed, and is it so far as that? John 
we must try to reach it, even though we 
do drive slow.” 

“Haud on mon, haud on; gin ye wll 

acceept o a Hieland weelcome, ye’er 
richt weelcome, an ma lassie, Jess, will 
be gey gled tae hae ye play a bit music 
for her i’ the gloamin’.”’ 
But my dear sir,” said Hal, ‘we are 
strangers to you, and in fact | may say, 
to every one about here. | know but 
one man in this county, your station 
agent, Mr. Moore, and | know the names 
of two others but have never met either 
of them.” 
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“Gin ye weel permeet me, wuld ye gie 
me the twa names; ‘tis twa score years a 
hae been leeven i’ these pairts, and a ken 
aw the people aboot here, gie me the 
names.” 

“Well, I'll do that and perhaps you 
can tell us where we may find them. One 
of them is Michael O’Brien, and the oth- 
er is Alan MacCready.” 

“Luke at that noo, ‘tis Alan Mac- 
Cready ye’re luken for, an’ ye hae coom 
to the richt ane, for ‘tis me ve heerd of. 
Say na mair, gentlemen, for ye bide wi 
me an ma bairnie the nicht, sae drive oop 
tae ma hoose, and we'll stable the twa 
beasties an’ gie them a nicht’s rest.” 

“And so you are, indeed, Mr. Mac- 
Cready,” said Hal; “wellwe are very glad 
to make your acquaintance, but, my dear 
sir, we can hardly consent to impose our- 
selves upon you in this unceremonious 
way. Moreover it might greatly incon- 
venience your daughter, and put her to 
much trouble.” 

“Ne’er fash yoursel aboot it mon, but 
gae an oop tae the hoose at ance, and 
a’'ll be wi’ ye agin ve get there.” 

“Well, Mr. MacCready, since you in 
sist on it so kindly, we will accept of you 
hospitality for the night, but you must 
let us pay vou for the accommodation, 
as it is no more than we should be re- 
quired to do if stopping at a hotel.” 
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“Ts it siller ye wad hae me ta’en of ye? 
Na, na, ‘tis a Hieland welcome ye are 
gettin’, and all take na plack or bawbee 
o’ ye; but a'll be blythe to hear ye play 
in the gloamin’, after ye hae fed and 
rested, as so will ma wee bit lassie. An’ 
she will sing to ye the nicht, and a’m sure 
yell say ‘tis a sweet voice she” has, and 
mony’s the hour it has lichtened her auid 
feyther’s heart.” 

There was nothing for us to do but ac- 
cept the much hoped for invitation, so 
we drove to the house and were met bv 
MacCready and his daughter at the door, 
and duly introduced to the lady. We 
were both very favorably impressed with 
her appearance as she was not only very 
pretty, but very ladylike, and gave us a 
most cordial welcome. 

“T am so glad, gentlemen,” said she, 
“that father met you and persuaded you 
to stop. I heard one of you playing some 
instrument, a cornet I think, and it 
sounded so sweetly. I thought how it 
would recall to father’s mind the days 9f 
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auld lang syne, and I did so wish to hear 
more of it myself, but come in at once 
and I| will tell the servants about seeing 
to your horses, and then we will have 
supper.” 

[ felt that it was my time to have some- 
thing to say, as heretofore, | had let Hal 
do the talking. 

“My dear young lady, I can promise 
you that my friend here will play for you 
all you wish, but I really must beg that 
you will not let our stopping here to- 
nignt put you or your father to any trou- 
ble.” 

“O! it will not be any trouble to father 
or myself,” was the reply, “but a great 
pleasure, as we so seldom nieet with peo- 
ple from the city. Then too, | have an 
excellent servant in our kitchen.” 

Just at this moment John came up 
with both dogs on their chains, to ask 
where he was to put them for the night. 

“What lovely dogs you have, setters 
are they not?” 

“Yes, Miss MacCready, they are very 
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handsome, and are as good as they look, 
but they are not mine, they belong to my 
friend, Mr. Newton, and he values them 


highly. John, perhaps Mr. MacCready 
has an empty stall in his stable away 
from the horses, where Dream and 


Daisy will be safe. See that they are so 
chained they cannot get hung, and offer 
them water before you chain them, and 
a gC 0d feed of biscuits.” 

John was just turning away, when 
MacCready came up with—*Haud a bit, 
mon, haud a bit. Ma certes! but ‘tis a 
beautifu’ brace o’ dowgs ve hae there; 
‘twad be unco gude tae see them amang 
the heether aefter the red groose, i’ the 
auld muirlands. But what for, Meeste: 
Newton, hae ve them hereawa?”’ 

“Mr. MacCready,” said Hal, “1 am go 
ing to be as frank with vou as vou have 
been kind to us. The fact is that Mr. 
Saxton and myself are closely confined 
by business to the city for almost the 
entire year, and we take our vacations 
in the shooting season because we love 
that sport. We heard that quails were 
very plenty in this county, and, thougi 
we knew that among landholders her: 
there was a strong feeling against any- 
one coming from the city to shoot, we 
determined to risk it, and try to get per 


mission to enjoy ourselves for at least 
a part of one day. To-morrow we wi!l 
drive on to Sharon Station, see Mr. 


Moore, and will hope he can procure for 
us the pleasure we so much desire.” 

“A weel, a mis-doot me ve can get it 
as the fairmers hereaboots are ave set 
against it, but haud yoor ain, an’ may 
hap yve'll coom oot all richt; and noo 
coom in, for a smell the sooper, and aim 
But haud a bit, a’m for 
geetin’ the bonnie dowggies. John da 
ve gae tae ma mon Weelum in_ the 
keetchen, an’ he'll tell ve where the set 
ters wull be sauf.” 

We followed into a large and well fur 
nished room, where already a bountifully 
spread table, with Miss Jessie by the tea- 
urn, awaited us; and were soon enjoying 
our meal meanwhile discoursing of the 
season, farming and music; but with 
never a reference to shooting. 

After supper we were invited into a 
comfortable family room, where we sat 


sair hoongry. 
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and talked on various topics of inter- 
est with Mr. MacCready while his 
daughter excused herself for a_ short 
time, and on her return, Hal was asked 
to get his cornet and play. Putting a 
muffle in the cornet, to soften the tone, 
he first gave us “Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,” and then “Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 
It was good to see how rapt was the at 
tention of MacCready, and when the last 
notes died away, Hal was most heartily 
applauded by father and daughter alike. 
\nd now Miss Jessie was asked for a 
and seating herself at her piano, 
“Come Under My Plaidie,” and 
then that which will never grow 
tiresome, “Annie Laurie.” Then noth 
ing would do but I must sing, and with 
Miss Jessie accompanying me, I sang 
“Mary of Argyle.” 

It will long be for me, a happy recol 
lection, the memory of that evening, for 
each and all of us did our best, but Miss 
Jessie scored the victory, for as the tim 
drew nigh when we were thinking of « 
beds, she again sat down at the pia 
and after striking a few preliminat 
notes, sang for us “Auld Robin Gre) 


song, 
gave us 


song 


It was the success of the evening, for s] 
rendered it with so much feeling in he: 
voice, that more than once I felt a lump 
in my throat. 

“Please do not ask me to play anothe: 
note to-night, Miss MacCready,” 
Hal, “for indeed I do not wish to spoil 
the effect of that song.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Newton, 
for liking it and my voice; and now fath 
er, | have something to ask of vou. | 
know that you, as well as myself, have 
keenly enjoyed the efforts of Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Saxton to give you pleasure, 
and I feel that it would be a cold wel- 
come to them to let them go driving 
around the country- side to-morrow, 
looking for what we know they will 
surely fail to find, and that is permission 
to shoot. Now, father, you have never 
denied your lassie anything; will you say 
me no, when I ask vou to let these new 
friends of ours stay here to-morrow and 
shoot?” 

“Ye hae dune it, ma bairnie, ye hae 
dune it; ‘tis the vara thing a was gaen to 


say.” 
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“Gentlemen,” turning to us, “ye bidk 
wi us the morrow, an’ gie the braw 
dowggies a skelter; an’ ve are tae shute 
whar ve wull. Ye'r richt weelcome, and 
ne’er before hae | said it tae ony oother; 
and richt weel wad I like tae gae wi’ ye 
but a canna, for a hae business at Shar 
on; but all be hame by the gloamin’.” 


We expressed our profuse thanks t 
him for the invitation, and to Miss Jess*e 
for her intercession on our behalf, an 
then retired to dream of our shooting 
on the morrow. — Bright and early we 
were afoot, being charged by Miss Jessie 
to be back at noon for our dinner. 


Such sport as we had that morning 
was a revelation to me. First, we were 
fortunate enough to pick up half a dozen 
fine, autumn woodcock out of a little 
strip of alders, where a few small springs 
kept the ground moist; but the quail 
I never before saw anything like it. 
Having been closely protected for years, 
they were everywhere, and tame. The 
dogs worked splendidly; and, for the 
most part, we shot well. As we bagged 
our fortieth one—having missed half as 
many more—Hal drew out his watch and 
said: “Tom it is now half past eleven, 
and, as we are sportsmen, not game 
butchers, we have enough.” Taking 
the cartridges from his gun, and calling 
in the dogs, he added further, “We have 
all the birds we want, and I'll not fire an 
other shot.” I agreed with him, and 


John who was our ammunition and game 


- 


03 


carrier, gave vent to a very audible sigh 
of relief. 

We reached the house in good time for 
dinner, and after cleaning and casing our 
guns, and making ourselves presentable, 
sat down to an excellent meal with Miss 


Jessie doing the honors, as hostess. 


Our afternoon was spent in her com- 
pany and the evening was again devoted 
to music for our own, and her father’s 
pleasure. 

(Jn the morrow we turned our faces 
towards home, after a regretful parting; 
but not until we had given our word to 
come again, and further insisted that 
they should visit us in our city homes 
This they did for a day and night late: 
on, and Miss Jessie completely captured 
the hearts of Hal’s wife and mine. It 
was there and then arranged that w 
should all go out and board with thei 
for a month the coming summer, a cus 
tom we have kept ever since, as the sum 
mers come around, and always taking 
he cornet, and sometimes the harp 
low, on another occasion, we captured 
Brien, the Irishman, and got his vol- 
untary consent to shoot on his place 


and how Miss Jessie showed us where to 


i 
l 
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get some fine sport with the black bass, 
“is another story.” By the by; I will 
just state here that the fish always bit 


best when Miss Jessie accompanied ts 
and sang at times. I think it was be- 
cause of her voice, thus proving that 
“music has charms to s« othe” not only 
men and animals, but also the fish. 


(CONTINUED)? 
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visit the logging 
camps of the McLaurin Bros. at 
the head waters of the Ottava 
River. Would I go? Who would re- 
fuse such an invitation? lor to me, a 
well, to be frank, a tenderfoot, all this 
great pine timber region, the habitat of 
the moose, the caribou, the bear, and 
many smaller species of Canadian fere 
naturae, was an unknown world. M7. 
H. A. McLaurin was to visit the camps 
on business for his firm, and his son 
Hugh, Jim Ranston and I embraced this 
opportunity to try a go at big game. 
“You will find plenty of it scattered 
about ‘permiscuous like’ up*there in that 
country,” said Mr. McLaurin, as we sat 
discussing the trip in his office. “The 
would-be sportsman critic who says that 
game is not plentiful at the head waters 
of the Ottawa must be a lineal descend- 
ant of Ananias. It’s a great country up 
there—everything is on a grand scale— 
The Ottawa itself is an aristocrat among 
rivers, a fit offspring of many lakes 
buried in the depths of immense forests, 
across which, from shore to shore, the 
power of human vision cannot extend. 
In so vast a country one may expect to 
bag big game, and plenty of it. But 
when will you boys be ready to start?” 
“At your convenience—the sooner the 
better,” said Ranston; and Hugh and I 
gave a hearty assent. 
“Very well; pack up your belongings, 
(204) 


WAS invited to 


and get your shooting traps together—in 
three days we will be at the camp—” 

And so it happened that within that 
time we found ourselves in a logger’s 
shanty near where a party of lumbermen 
were engaged in felling trees. Here we 
remained while Mr. McLaurin went on 
to other camps, to rejoin us later. 

“Say John,” said Hugh McLaurin to 
the Indian guide, as we all sat about the 
ire in the log hut that night, “What are 
the chances of getting a moose to-mor- 
row?” 

“Plenty track—plenty big—moose ani 
caribou,” said John, not looking up 
from his work of dressing the partridges 
which Hugh had bagged that afternoon, 
and which the guide designed, should 
serve both for an early breakfast and a 
cold lunch on the morrow. 

“Oh, yes, moose tracks as big as New 
England pancakes, no doubt; but what 
we want is to get at the huge, ungainly 
beasts that made them. 





I say, Jim,” he 
continued, turning to Ranston, “what's 
on for to-morrow? I suppose you fel- 
lows arranged matters with John white 
I was out pot hunting?” 

“The plan,” answered Ranston, “is to 
take an early start, and canoe up 
l’Amable Creek as far as Lake Kisko. 
John tells us that fresh moose tracks run 
along both sides of the creek, and that 
there is a moose yard on the west side 
of the lake about four miles up from the 
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creek entrance—Good chance up there— 
Eh, John?” 

“Yes,” said John, briefly, “game 
enough—good luck—if know how.” 

“Oh, we all know how, John,” laugh- 
ed Hugh. “Produce your game—that’s 
all we want.” 

“What is a ‘moose yard’?” I asked. 

“Something like a cow yard in the 
States, or elsewhere,” answered Rans- 
ton. “The moose ‘yard up’ in certain 
protected places for brief periods, some- 
times by swamps or meadow lands, if 
the feeding is good and water near. They 
don’t graze—their necks are too short 
and forelegs too long. They browse on 
leaves and the tender branches of under- 
growth, such as birch, maple and moun- 
tain ash, you know. But, mind you, 
moose have no particular runways, like 
deer. Here to-day and there to-morrow 
—that’s their way. Perhaps a hundred 
miles away.” 

“But can't you track them?” 

“IT don’t think so; that is, you can’t 
catch up with them. A stern chase is 
a long chase, you know, even for an In- 
dian after a wounded cow. They just 
take a steady trot and keep it up.” 

Meanwhile Hugh was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on his repeater with an 
oiled rag. 

“Is it all right for to-morrow?” he 
was asked. 

“Oh, not too bad,” was the answer, 
in the latest Provincial slang—*By the 
way, boys, I’ve been thinking 2 

“Don’t do it, Hugh,” remarked Jim; 
“deuced bad habit—often leads up to the 
asylum. unions on the brain,’ and ail 
that.” 

“Well, you look out you don’t strain 
your cerebellum by too vigorous exer- 
use of your mentality,” retorted Hugh— 
“But listen. You remember having 
heard about the old Scotch Highland 
chief, McNab, who came over in 1805, 
or thereabouts, and brought with him 
three hundred retainers to colonize the 
wilds of Ontario? I am a lineal de- 
scendant of that rugged old warrior, and 
the McLaurins are the only heirs of a 
fortune of from one pound up, supposed 
to have been buried by him.” 

“Allow me,” said I, “to enquire, why 
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this subject is introduced at such a time? 
Kindly indicate its relevancy to the busi- 
ness in hand.” 

“Just so,” answered Hugh: “it does 
seem out of place, and no doubt it is; 
but an old retainer of the chief's told 
his son, who was a servant of ours—dead 
now, bythe way—that onl’Amable Creek 
near Kisko Lake, stands an old thatched 
hut built of unhewn boulders after thx 
manner of a Highland crofter’s cottage 
In this hut one of McNab’s faithful re- 
tainers lived; and the yarn is that con- 
cealed in a big tree, a certain number of 
paces between the cottage and the creek 
—I can’t give you the distance—Mce- 
Nab’s treasure lies hidden. Hearing the 
name of the creek reminded me of the 
tradition.” 

“But great Ceaser, man,” I exclaimed, 
“did never anyone search for it?” 

“Oh yes, no doubt: but no one ever 
found it. It’s a long time ago; the tree 
has probably long since mouldered, and 
returned to its original elements; the 
hut is a tumbled mass of boulders, and 
McNab, well, he’s dead, you know.” 

“A pretty story, Hugh, and well told, 
old man,” said Jim, as he relit his pipe 
with a pine splinter; “but we stand a bet- 
ter chance of finding a moose than the 
chief's strong box, don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps one is as easy as the other,” 
[ suggested. 

“Well, don’t hold your breath until 
the latter event happens, any way,” 
laughed Hugh. “But come on, put out 
your pipe, Jim, and let’s turn in; we start 
early to-morrow.” 

Soon nothing but the howling of the 
wolves, brought fitfully to our ears by 
the night wind as it swept with sighing 
sound through the pine limbs of the for- 
est, disturbed our rest; and these at last 
died away, as we fell asleep. 

A three mile tramp in the crisp dry 
air of early dawn brought us to the 
creek. Ranston and the Indian took one 
canoe, and McLaurin and I the other. 
“Can you handle a paddle?” he asked; 
and when he found I could both paddle 
and keep afloat, he said, “If you agree, 
we will divide honors. You may have 
heard of the man who was so confound- 
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edly selfish he wouldn’t share even the 
toothache; but I am not built that way.” 

The scenery up l’Amable Creek is 
magnificent. The poet, the artist, the 
literary man, even we ourselves might 
absorb all sorts of inspiration there; but 
we were out for moose, so the inspira- 
tion was left for another time. Several 
hours of paddling up a not too swift cur- 
rent, with frequent stops to portage over 
hard places, (as rapids or fallen ram- 
pikes, ) and we reached the lake. After 
a lunch we pushed on to the moose yard, 
and far beyond, but no game. “Plenty 
track,” as John said, but nothing more. 
Dusk found us at last at the lake shore 
near the creek, disgusted with our luck 
and out of sorts, with the guide. 

“See here, John Chippewa,’ exclaim- 
ed Ranston, “Where's your great sport? 
How the Dickens can you expect peop!c 
to shoot game when there’s nothing in 
sight? It’s your business to furnish the 
target.” 

“No hurry—light lamp—canoe down 
creek, then camp—meet ’um moose in 
early morning when come down from 
vard,” said the guide, with sententious 
brevity. 

‘hat’s the talk, Lo,” 
will one come down?” 

“Don't know—may 
time early morning.” 

‘By Jove, my red brother,” said Rans- 
ton impatiently grinding the heel of his 
moccasin into the sand. “I'll give you 
five dollars, ten minutes after date, if 
you'll get me, or any of the party, a 
crack at a moose.” 

The Indian made no reply, but there 
seemed to be an increased interest in the 
way he arranged a somewhat antiquated 
looking light, and fastened it on his ca- 
noe. Down the creek we glided in the 
darkness, lit up by the weird flashes of 
the reflector, that made, to my unac- 
customed eyes, tree stumps look like 
bears, bushes look like deer, and dead 
pine branches look like moose antlers. 
Gently we drifted on the current of the 
stream. Silently, and with much labor, 
we portaged over boulders, fallen ram- 
pikes and through thick bushes. The 
darkness was stygian for Hugh and me, 
as we staggered on with our canoe, over 


said Hugh, “but 
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these obstacles, for the light was on the 
canoe ahead. 

We lay at last a little distance from the 
foot of the only falls on the creek and 
here we made our camp, waiting for th 
dawn. The silence was unbroken sav« 
by the rushing of the water as it fell 
down over the rocks, and the nearer rip 
ple of the waves as they lapped up 
against a water-soaked log. We slept 
there until, in the gray of morning, 
[ was awakened by a sudden splash. | 
thought it was a muskrat tumbling from 
a rock into the water, when a moment 
later Hugh excitedly whispered— 

“Did hear that loud splash up 
near the falls?” 

We all heard it, and after a few seconds 
of suspense, the Indian placed his hands 
in the shape of a speaking trumpet 
his lips and produced a deep grunting 
sound, several times repeated. W< 
listened and he 
bushes up the creek, came the answer. 

“Wuh! Wu-u-h! Wu-u-h!” 

A moose! And right between us and 
the falls, too. It looked as though John 
would earn his reward. The Indian mo 
tioned us to be ready, as he slowly and 
cautiously made his way to a canoe. As 
he reached it a twig snapped. There 
was a heavy crashing sound, and then 
silence. The moose was _ evidently 
alarmed. Minutes seemed hours, as the 
dawn lightened. Again the guide called, 
a low, coaxing call. No answer. The 
tension was getting unbearable. The 
sky glowed in the east, above the falls. 
At last John reached down and filled a 
birch bark trumpet (which he took from 
the canoe) with water, letting it fall back 
as he gradually poured it into the stream. 
Then we heard the moose—he was com- 
ing further down into the creek. We all 
waited in suppressed excitement, our 
rifles ready. Suddenly, a call from th« 
moose, and then, from behind a tangled 
mass of brush, not more than sixty feet 
away, pushed the head and shoulders of 
a mighty bull. He looked as big as a 
mountain. I had hardly time to catch 
that magnificent picture of noble animal 
life, set in a halo of light as the beams 
of the morning sun sifted down on him 
through the branches of a pine tree, the 
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massive antlers thrown proudly aloft, 
when Ranston spoiled it all by firing 
point blank at the monarch of the north- 
ern woods, breaking his shoulder, as we 
afterwards learned. As he turned and 
crashed into the bushes, I fired and 
pumped and fired again hitting the sky, 
the tops of the pines, anything, in fact, 
for in my excitement my aim was most 
erratic. Hugh said afterwards I couldn't 
have hit a flock of barns, twenty feet 
away, even if they had all been bunched. 
Ranston afterwards confessed to a sim- 
ilar state of nervous collapse. 

The restraint of silence now being re- 
moved we all clamored for an immedt- 
ate pursuit; that is, all but John. 

“Hurry, John! bring your old blun- 
derbuss, and we'll get another shot,” 
shouted Ranston in a fever of excite- 
ment. “He’s right off there, in the 
bushes.” 

“Wait,” said John. 
not go far, but heap fight. 
when he lie down, we _ follow 
him.” 

“And chase him 


“Moose bad hurt, 
Bimeby, 
and. kill 


Heaven knows hew 
far before we do it,” was the indignant 
protest. “I don’t think! That's our 
moose. We've got a gilt edged mort- 
gage on him, and we mean to foreclose 
it now and no fooling about it. Stay 
with the canoes, if you're afraid.” 
This angry fling at the guide’s cau- 
tion was unjust, but the white man’s 
thirst for conquest was on, so on reach- 


ing the opposite shore, John quietly 
reached down and took his gun from 


the canoe. The Indian knew it was a 
fool-hardy thing to face a wounded bull 
moose, in a dense thicket of hemlock 
and scrub spruce, and in the rutting sea- 
son. The sunlight flashed here and 
there in the forest gloom, making weird, 
dancing shadows in the brush and 
among the logs as we advanced, when 
Hugh shouted, “There he is!” and he 
and Ranston fired, just as | caught sight 
of a pair of wicked eyes, a stubby coarse 
mane, erect with rage, and quivering 
nostrils from which blew foam flecked 
with blood, as, with a hoarse roar froin 
the depths of his mighty chest, he charg- 
ed down upon us. 

“Run for canoe!” shouted John, as he 
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fired and made a dash for the water. The 
canoes were happily near and we all fell 
into them—all but me; I fell into the 
creek. The moose did not follow out 
from the heavy undergrowth. Evident- 
ly he was badly hit. 

A few moments of rest to get a good 
grip on our wind, and to lay in a new 
stock of moral courage, and again with 
a caution born of experience we entered 
the brush. The brighter light of advanc- 
ing day soon discovered the wounded 
gladiator, too badly hurt to go far, be- 
hind a heavy spruce. His head was 
moving from side to side with a slow 
swinging motion, but the erect mane and 
flashing eyes showed a sturdy spirit still 
unsubdued, and his bellow had a wild 
defiant ring as again he made a heavy 
lumbering charge. Hugh, who was 
nearest the beast, fired and then ran for 
a huge, rotten pine stump, which he 
tried to climb. As he sprang upon it, it 
collapsed and fell, Hugh going down 
with it. The savage animal was nearly) 
upon him, when Ranston and [| both let 
go at short range, and the brute fell not 
five feet from the log, behind which 
McLaurin had crawled. 

It was a close shave for the prospective 
heir of McNab’s fortune. With a wild 
vell of fog horn amplitude Jim sprang 
forward with his hunting knife to cut the 
animal’s throat; but his premature pean 
of victory came to an inglorious end; for 
as he seized the mammoth antlers, the 
moose threw up his head and the force 
of the shock sent Jim backwards into 
the bushes. But this was the last act in 
the. savage drama of his life, for the big 
head crashed down upon the earth, and 
the moose lay dead. 

I never saw a happier fellow than Jim 
Ranston, as he crawled out of the thick- 
et. He claimed the moose and the In- 
dian claimed the “\V;" and no one tried 
to pre-empt either claim, for a post-mor- 
tem disclosed the fact that the first shot 
was fatal. In ten minutes from the de- 
mise of the quarry Jim paid the guide; 


but he made it a ten instead of a five. 
The beef in that moose weighed 857 
pounds and the head and hide 18} 


pounds. The total weight of the moose 
as he fell was fifteen hundred pounds, 
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and it made a big load for the horses 
that dragged the carcass down to camp 
on a logger’s wagon over a rough road. 
We camped there that morning, first 
sending John on for the wagon. 

I was a tenderfoot—I admit the mild 
insinuation; but I know more now. I’ve 
had some experience since. I shot two 
deer and a caribou, myself, before that 
week's outing was over; but the oddest 
thing was about McNab’s’ money. 
Things actually do happen, sometimes, 
that double discount the fiction of the 
most artistic literary prevaricator. | 
solemnly assert that when Hugh Mc- 
Laurin looked later that morning for his 
watch which he dropped somewhere in 
the moose fight, he found it near the 
overturned rampike. And he found 
something else. In the hollow bottom of 
the dead tree was a rusted iron box, 
which was thrown out upon the leaves 
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when the stump broke off, and in the 
box when it was opened were various 
and sundry gold coin of the mint of Ilis 
Majesty, George the Third, to the valux 
of fifteen hundred pounds, together with 
documents and relics of historical inter- 
est to the family of McNab and thei 
descendants. Upon looking around, thi 
ruins of the thatched hut were found: 
and the stump lay three hundred paces 
from the boulders of the cottage in a 
straight line to the creek. And s 
chance revealed what the McLaurin 
family did not need and what the most 
patient search had failed to discover. 

“A ‘fool for luck’ you know, Hugh.” 
laughed Ranston, as they made thei 
way down to the camp late that after- 
noon. 


“Yes,” 


answered Hugh, “that’s what 


I thought Jim, old man, when you hit the 


moc se,” 
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GEN. Joun 


TAKE it that all are familiar with 
the outline form of trout, or sal- 
mon often shown in the 

FIELD AND STREAM, and from it let us 
try, by verbal description, to identify the 
family and some one or more of its ge- 
nera. Between the dorsal or main fin on 
the back, which is always single, and the 
caudal, or tail fin, there is a small pro- 
tuberance, a mere rudimentary fin, ap- 
parently of no practical use to the fish, 
known as the adipose dorsal; by this ru- 
dimentary fin the “Salmonidae” family 
can be identified, as no other fish, except 
some species of bull-heads, in American 
waters, have this rudimentary fin, and no 
fish with anything like the outline of the 
trout or salmon is found with it. 

The “Salmonidae” family consists of 
the salmons, trouts, brook trouts,—‘‘Sal 
velinus,” known in [Europe as charrs,— 
and graylings, subdivided by the ichthy 
ologists as “Salmoninae,” and the white 
fishes, ciscoes, lake herrings and smelts 
denominated ‘“Coregoninae.” Were it 
not that a cisco ili 


SO 


and lake herring wi! 
come up from an angler’s stand, they 
might be classed as “Salmoninae,’” or 
those who will, and “Coregoninae,” or 
those who will not,—rise to a fly. 

It is true that some of the ichthyolo 
gists class the grayling “Thymallus” as 
‘Thymallidae,” but as I intimated be- 
fore, that is too far stretched for a com- 
mon angler to reach it. It is like much 
that is written in the books published 
on this and other scientific subjects at 
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the expense of the Government, as un- 
intelligible to the common people as sv 
much Choctaw, and while it is interest 
ing to scientists as a display of technical 
learning, a translation of it into commou 
english would be required for the edifi 
cation of the citizen with only ordinary 
common school education. Not all, in- 
but few, of our people can bx 
scientists, but all of our reading peop 
which includes the great mass, want to 
know something about the progress that 
is being made in the sciences and es- 
pecially in those branches that are be- 


deed 


ing conducted at the expense of the 
Government. 

The law requires that the proceed- 
ings of our law-making bodies, oi 


courts and executive departments shail 
be conducted in the English language 
that means the language as spoken by 
our people. Documents with foreign 
nations or in a foreign tongue are given 
an [english translation. Let the ichthy- 
ologists do this, or give a plain version of 
their work, Dr. Jordan has done in 
his reports to the California lish Com- 
mission, or and ex- 
planation of abbreviations and technical 
terms and try to get on common ground 
and stay there. 

We took graylings in Michigan, for 
many years, for swallow-tailed trout, and 
when the scientists informed us that they 
were not trout, but “Thymallus tricolor,” 
of the “Salmonidae”’ family, or the much 
praised grayling, the information 


as 


give a_ glossary 


was 
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pleasing and we learned these terms. 
When they said that they belonged to 
the subgenus ‘“Salmoines,” we stood it 
without a murmur and added this to our 
stock of knowledge; but when they told 
us this fish was not *‘tricolor” but “On- 
tariensis,’ we began to get tired, and 
later, when they said it was not of the 
family of “Salmonidae,” and was not a 
“Salmoninae” but a ‘“Thymallidae,” the 
revolt began. Life is too short, estimat- 
ing from either end, and there are too 
many practical affairs that need our at- 
tention, to give our time to learning and 
unlearning where there is simply no 
more than a distinction without a dif- 
ference, as in this case. 

The “Salvelinus’’—normally—all have 
red spots, but remember that these fish, 
and all trouts, in the mating season, 
change color, as birds change their plu- 
mage, and their color is greatly af- 
fected by the colors of their surroundings 
and is greatly varied besides; as a re- 
sult local, special colorings are devel- 
oped in all species and are especially 
marked in “fontinalis.”’ 

In the Arctic all land animals are 
white in winter. In the tropics there are 
no real black land animals. Fish take 
color from their surroundings which are 
so adjusted as not only to secure their 
comfort and safety, but also to add to 
their happiness. The varying tastes of 
the inhabitants of different streams de- 
velope local forms and coloring under 
the law of selection, but subject always 
to most of the leading racial characteris- 
tics. Take, for instance, the bright spots 
in either red or pink—always bright red 
when the specimen of fish is in full col- 
or, that is so to speak, in full perfect plu- 
mage—: his bright spot is always sur- 
rounded by purple and the other, or lem- 
on colored spots described, apparently 
developing into bright spots in purple 
rings, are always there whether the fish 
be as black as a black-fish or as white 
as a white-fish. 

A black animal in the white Arctic 
regions, in winter, would lose its power 
of concealment and would be destroyed 
by its enemies. In summer, a white ani- 
mal would be equally conspicuous and, 
except with those who remain on the 
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white snowbanks or glaciers, all their 
colors change. <A very black animal 
bird or beast—in the tropics would sut 
fer by reason of its color absorbing the 
active or hot rays of the sun. Therefore, 
there are no very black animals there. 

Unless my memory is faulty, the 
‘fontinalis” has a purple color not found 
in like form on any of the other fishes, 
and in season it is uniform wherever the 
fish is found. The red, or pink, spot is 
nearly circular in form with well de- 
fined edges, and around, or outside of the 
red, or pink, spot is a rim of purple often 
with irregular outline. In other words, 
if the work had been done by a painter 
we would say that he had laid on a 
round spot of purple with irregular out- 
lines, and placed on the middle of it a 
red, or pink,—sometimes red, at other 
times pink—spot of from a quarter to a 
third of the diameter of the whole, with 
regular outlines. But, in fact, the red 
developes first, the purple later, which 
accounts for the imperfect form in which 
it is often found. If I ever took a fish 
of any species which had this purple so 
fitted around the red, or pink, spots I 
have forgotten it. 

The spots on this fish are not all red 
or pink. Some are lemon, some bright 
orange, some straw-color, on different 
fish; but the red or pink spots,—often 
comparatively few in number compared 
with the other spots,—are always en- 
closed in the purple circle. That is to 
say; all of the bright spots on a given 
fish are either red or pink, and, in either 
case, enclosed in purple, and all other 
spots on the same specimen are of one 
of the other colors named. 

The mottled or irregular creased or 
streaked back, and the dorsal and caudal 
fins, shown in cuts are apt to mislead. 
They represent the fish from clear water. 
The backs of specimens from dark waters 
are often as black as a_ black-fish—a 
smoky, dull black. 

The distinction between “Salvelinus” 
and “Salmo” trout is made on account 
of the arrangement of the teeth on the 
vomer, which they say cannot be de- 
scribed without a diagram, but I never 
saw it intelligently described by a dia 
gram. In the case of “fontinalis,” the 
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method I recommend is to wait until 
you take an active, lively fish of from 
three and a half to four and a half pounds 
weight, haul him out as quickly as you 
can, stick your finger in his mouth, 
and if the sensation produced is what 
would be expected from a_ contact 
with a gang of fine tooth buzz saws 
going at the rate of three thousand 
revolutions a minute, then you have 
a genuine “fontinalis;’ do this and 
you will never again have occasion or 
desire to repeat the experiment. You 
will recognize this fish at first glance ever 
afterwards with a distinct revival of the 
recollection of your introduction to him. 

The trouts generally will be known 
after the adipose fin test given, and by 
their jumping or kicking qualities; the 
grayling by its enormous dorsal fin and 
forked tail; the young salmon from the 
trout—in Atlantic flowing waters—by 
the dark lateral bands or parr marks on 
its body. All of the “Salmonines” have 
these bands, but they disappear when the 
fish is young, so that the size of the fish, 
and the distinctness or clearness of out- 
line of the bands determines the species. 
In trout they disappear, or nearly so, at 
from four to six inches, while in the parr, 
or first form of young salmon, they re- 
main, well defined, and continue in the 
smolt, or second form of young salmon, 
with enough clearness to indicate species 
until some time after the departure oi 
the fish to sea, but the grilse or return- 
ing gravid, young fish, as well as the 
mature salmon, are free from them. In 
all streams emptying into the Pacific the 
distinction is easily and certainly made. 
There, as on the Atlantic, all trouts have 
from nine to eleven rays, usually nine or 
ten, on the anal fin,—or single fin be- 
neath the after-part of the body—while, 
unlike Atlantic waters, where the salmon 
have the same number of rays in this fin 
as trout, the Pacific salmon have from 
thirteen to twenty rays or spines. 

To an ordinary observer, the main 
structural difference between the trout 
and the salmon is in size—the difference 
by which we readily distinguish the “cot- 
ton-tail” from the jack rabbit, and the 
jack rabbit from the kangaroo. The 
naturalists add the fact that the salmon, 


in old age, sheds its teeth upon the vo- 
mer or middle part of the roof of its 
mouth, while the trout keeps those teeth 
through life. On their test, you keep 
your fish, if his teeth drop out when he 
gets old, you have a salmon; but if he 
dies of old age at from twelve to fourteen 
years, with his teeth still intact, he is a 
trout. 

There was to me a striking peculiarity 
in the matter of size in steelhead trout 
in its marked uniformity. In a week’s 
work, or in a catch of a hundred fish, 
there would not be a variance of a pound 
in weight, rarely more than a half pound 
between any two fish of the catch. The 
fish of different runs ranging from eciglit 
and a half to fourteen and a half pounds 
to each fish. This fish is often mistaken 
for salmon, but its nine or ten rays on 
the anal fin prove it to be a trout. 

The black spotted trout, the so-called 
mountain brook trout in many places— 
its present scientific name, “Salmo my- 
kiss,” formerly “Salmo purpuratus”—the 
cut-throat trout of the mountains, found 
under a number of names everywhere 
from the mountains of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean, and from fingerlings up 
to nine or ten pounds in weight, the old 
reliable of the angler, a sure, quick riser 
and a good fighter, with a number of 
varieties (no man can tell how many as 
the returns are not all in and one set of 
ichthyologists seem to be splitting up 
substantially everything they find into 
varieties of this species, and another set 
are apparently laboring to classify every- 
thing as a variety of the rainbow trout, 
undoing what their predecessors had 
done) is generally recognized by a red 
or blood colored streak under each side 
of the jaw, or on the throat, when in full 
color, giving the appearance of a bloody 
slit or cut in the throat, or a cut-throat; 
for this reason it is called cut-throat 
trout. Out of season and in some vari- 
eties these red marks are quite indistinct 
or wholly absent, but always well cov- 
ered with irregular shaped black spots. 

Be careful, when you get in the moun- 
tains, and on the Pacific Coast, not to 
be carried away with the rainbow craze. 
It has struck ichthyologists and trout 
culturists in a virulent form, nearly, if 
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not quite, as bad as did either the mus 
kellunge or the carp craze, and many 


anglers have been seriously afflicted with 
it. The muskellunge, the whole ‘“Esox” 
family, turned out to be mere water 
In many states their propaga- 
tion was made criminal, and their prop- 
agators regarded and punished as crim- 
inals. The carp turned out to be mere 
jackalls, scavengers, destroying the nests 


1 
WOIVES. 


and eating the eggs of other fish, and 


their extermination became a necessity, 
and their further propagation prohibited, 


and their propagators denominated by 


various expressions that indicate lack of 


foresight, etc., according to the vehe- 
mence or amount of injury sustained by 
the individual discussing the subject. 
With the trout-angler—like the Ken 
tuckian with his whisky,—there are no 
bad trout, they all stand above all other 
fish, but the rainbow, both for the sports- 
man and the epicure, stands at the boi 
tom of the trout list. 

fortunately in many—perhaps most 

cases, the Mt. Shasta trout, one of the 
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best of the trouts, has been distributed 
under the name of rainbow trout. It 
should be borne in mind that all trouts, 
when in season, show irridescent colors, 
many of them, particularly on the Pacific 
slope, glittering and scintillating like a 
rainbow through which was passing a 
shower of diamond dust, and which r« 

flected the many varied shades and 
bright hues of a wild mountain flower 
field. They present the most exquisitely 
beautiful and delicate coloring and 
changing hues that the eye of man ever 
looked upon. The changing hues ex- 
press the  belligerency, affection or 
other emotions of the fish and, with the 
varying expression of the eye, to him 
who has studied their habits, show a 
high order of intelligence. This intelli- 
gence is equal if not superior to that of 
any of the land animals and makes the 
old anglers wonder if fish have a heaven, 
and still more, what our heaven would 
be without fish. Why, it would be worse 
than bricks without straw, bread without 
leaven, or porridge without salt. 


JuVENIs 


ING-A-LING-A-LING, went the 
door bell when I was_ halt 
through my breakfast, and I re- 

marked impatiently that I hoped it was 
not a patient as | was not going t» the 
office until I had finished. 

“Frank is at the door, sir, and he 
would like to see you a minute,” said the 
girl and turning to the madam I asked 
whether she wanted any oysters. 

“But he has no oysters and he only 
wants to see you a minute,” said Lizzie. 

“T know what he wants—he knows of 
some birds,” and | rose from the table 
at once. 

Before going farther let me tell you 
about Frank. He is a boiler-maker by 
trade, but through it has almost lost his 
hearing, so he has taken to dealing in 
oysters and green-groceries. Twice a 
week he makes his rounds and, as he is 
deserving and has a large family, I have 


been patronizing him for several years. 
Though a poor man he is fond of shoot- 
ing and now and then brings down a 
bird on the wing. He enjoys the work- 
ing of a good dog, is thoroughly honora- 
ble and perfectly sober. I would rather 
shoot with Frank than with some other 
sportsmen of my acquaintance. 
“Good morning, Frank, what’s up 
“Good morning, Doctor; I just 
thought I’d stop and tell vou that I found 
two nice covies (Frank says co-vies but 
I know what he means) of birds yester- 
day and | thought, being as you have a 


>99 


couple of good dogs, maybe you'd like 
to try your hand at them.” Frank 
speaks in that low, gentle tone which 
is characteristic of the deaf and is so pa- 
thetic. 

Now he stands gazing into my eyes 
and I know that he is anxiously awaiting 
a favorable reply. Of course he expects 
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to go along and so fond is he of the sport 
that he would go even if he had to go 
without a gun. 

“Much obliged, Frank, I suppose we'll 
have to try and arrange for an interview 
with them; and as he catches the wel- 
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come words with his head inclined to- 
ward me, his whole countenance lights 
up with pleasure and he stoops to pat 
Lorna and Max, who have come to the 
door and are sniffing at his legs. 

“T could not go for a whole day, Doc- 
tor, as | have to fill my orders in the fore- 
noon, but I can tell you where they are 
and meet you about twelve o'clock. It 
is only about two miles from town.” 

We make arrangements for the follow- 
ing day which Frank says will suit him 
as well as any other, and he then de- 
scribes the localities in which he found 
the birds and promises to meet me at 
noon at the school house. 

“But have yvoua gun? If not you can 
take my twelve bore as I am shooting 
my sixteen altogether.” 

“T am much obliged to you but I 
made a trade the other day for a single 
barrel and am anxious to see what I can 
do with it.” 

“All right then, good-bye till to-mor- 
row.” 


I anticipated a good deal of pleasure 
from an outing with Frank. I seldom 
shoot with more than one companion. 
Because of this I have been accused of 
selfishness, but I think those who have 
hunted with me will exonerate me from 
the charge. In the first place it is safer 
with one. Then, there are fewer dis- 
putes over birds killed, and I do not see 
much pleasure in pitting my little skill 
against a swiftly flying bird only to have 
it claimed by two or three others. 

The morrow dawned as though made 
to order for a sportsman; cool, crisp and 
fresh was the air. White were the roofs 
and the crossings, the fields and the 
meadows. ‘The inner man comforted 
with three lamb chops, good bread and 
butter and a cup of cocoa, with a cigar 
between my teeth I went to interview 
the dogs. 

How the deuce did they know I was 
going shooting? Before | fairly opened 
the door they were up on their hind legs 
with their forefeet against the wire 
screening, and I do believe Lorna would 
have cleared the seven foot fence had | 
not taken her. Max, her seven months 
son, had never seen a bird and I was anx- 
ious to see whether he would do honor 
to his parentage. 

It was only about seven o'clock and 
the gate was scarcely open before Lorna 
was out of sight around the next cornet. 
She soon returned to get the direction in 
which I was going and then disappeared 
from view. As soon as we were clear of 
town she was scurrying over every field 
like a ~vhirlwind, Max trying his best to 
keep up, and I let her go just to take the 
wire edge off. I lost no time in going to 
my shooting grounds but kept the road. 
On every hand were the evidences of the 
Pennsylvania-German  farmer’s _ thrift. 
Big barns and good, substantial houses 
dotted the landscape. The frost spark- 
led on every side, and the fields were 
covered with the finest gossamer webs 
which evinced the handiwork of millions 
of elfin workers duing the night, and as 
the sun rose and kissed the sparkling 
frost rime, myriads of jewels flashed forth 
in the morning light. Once I got down 
on hands and knees to look over a level 
field of shimmering lace and as I rose to 
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my feet I was moved to feel how one 
“looks from Nature up to Nature's 
God.” 

But here we are at the field which 
Frank described as the abiding place of 
bevy number one, and Lorna is over 
the fence like a flash. She knows a likely 
field when she sees one, but I call her 
in until I look over the surroundings. 
I always like to take my bearings when 
I am expecting to get on to a bevy of 
birds. It is a good thing to be prepared 
for the direction of their flight. One 1s 
not so apt to become disconcerted and 
his chances for a double are greatly in- 
creased. So, with the dogs at a charge, 
I look over the ground. It is a thirty 
acre stubble field grown up in fox-tail 
grass and at a little distance looks like 
a field of oats. Down on the right and 
opposite the centre is a small piece of 
timber,—a likely place for the birds to 
pitch into. On the other side of the 
road is a pasture with patches of rag 
weed here and there, and just beyond, 
a small piece of woods and the school 
house. There is only one tree—a giant 
old chestnut—in the whole field and that 
is some sixty yards from the road where 
I stand. Near it a huge limb lies prone. 

Having taken in everything I turn to 
hie the dogs onwhen I become conscious 
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that they are no longer at my feet, and, 
looking over the fence, I am surprised 
and delighted to find Lorna on a dead 
stand near the fallen limb and Max back- 
ing like a veteran. 

The shells are in the gun and I am 
over the fence in a twinkle. I need not 
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talk to Lorna for I know she will stay 
there as long as the birds, but I am a bit 
anxious on Max’s account. Now I am 
right behind him and he never moves. 
“Good for you, young fellow, you'll do,” 
I say to myself and then I prepare to 
flush. Straight for the timber they will 
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go, of course, and then I step up and a 
nice bevy rises and whirls away—l 
scarcely know where. The most go as 
| expected and I wing one with my right 
and then turn clean around (why will one 
do such a thing?) and let go my left 
at one of three that cross the road behind 
me, 

That one was missed clean, and calling 
in the dogs I go to the little wood where 
half a dozen birds flush wild, and I do 
some execrable snap shooting, the re- 
sult of which is nary a bird. The trou- 
ble is, that being alone, scarcely a bird 
is marked, as they get up too rapidly to 
follow the flight of any individual; I 
judge they have mostly gone to the big 
stubble field again. This I hunt over 
thoroughly from end to end without rais- 
ing a bird and then cross the road in 
search of the three that have gone that 
way. Max runs straight to the fence 
and makes a beautiful point while Lorna 
pins one in the open. I miss both and 
they are easy shots too. What can be 
the matter? Why, I can’t shoot a little 
bit. Think of that whole bevy scattered 
without my getting a bird and I do not 
even know where to look for them. It is 
after ten o’clock already and I feel dis- 
gusted. Nearly two hours before Frank 
will come, and as the middle of the day 
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is the worst time to find quail, it is doubt- 
ful whether we will find the other bevy 
he knows of. So I wander aimlessly 
around through stubble and cornfield 
until even the dogs catch the contagion 
of my indifference and come to heel. 
At last I see Frank come swinging 


along, away down the road and my 
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empty pockets simply confound him. 

“You must be having an off day,” he 
says. “But when we get up the other co- 
vey I'll bet you'll pepper them.” 

“Can't hit a barn to-day, Frank. 
I-verything goes wrong. Where is that 
other bevy?” 

“Come on, [ll 
miss them.” 

But we did, for though we went over 
the most promising grounds where 
rank had always raised them before, 
not a sign could we find. 

“Well, Frank, we're beat.” 

“That's 80; " 

‘Now, look here. At this time of day 
they are not in the open but loafing an+! 
dusting themselves among the briers 
along some fence. Let’s look along that 
briery fence to the south of the corn 
field. I believe they are in there.” 

All right.” 

So we look along the fence in a care 
less way and even have to urge on the 


show you; we can’t 


dogs. 

It is hot. The ground is dry, and we 
are dry. There is not a breath of air. 
We are tired and disgusted. If a bevy 
should flush under our feet we would be 
unprepared; but it is the unexpected that 
happens. 


AND 


STREAM 


Half way down the fence a nice bevy 
bursts out ahead of the dogs and sails 
away, safe from the shots we hurriedly 
give them. 

“Doctor, they lit right up there in the 
old clearing; we have them now.” 

“And we're going to get them, too.” 

Are we tired, hot, thirsty? Well, | 
guess not. We were never fresher in 
our lives and we just go for those birds 
at a five-mile-an-hour gait, circle around 
to give the dogs the wind and there they 
are, Max pointing, with his mother back- 
Three birds rise and | make a 
double “just as easy” while Frank fails 
to score. 

“Doc, the bitch has another,” and | 
bowl that one over after waiting for 
l'rank to shoot; but he is too slow. 

“Now, Frank, the next is your bird; 
so be sure you are ready.” 

There they are again, side by side. 
Two birds rise to the tlush, the one on 
l‘rank’s side flying low and circling to 
the right. I have just knocked my bird 
down by a quick snap shot and turn in 
time to see Frank make a beautiful kill 
of his which is a really difficult shot. 

Up through the long grass the dogs 
go, quartering their ground beautifully 


ing. 





old 


reach a lot of 
which have been blasted out of the field, 
when each dog secures an independent 


until they stumps 


point. The bird that rises on my side is 
an easy shot and as Frank misses his | 
bring it down by a very long shot. 

“Doc, there’s one just crossed the 
lane and lit along the fence.” 
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“Yes,” I replied, “1 marked it and will 
go for it right now.” 

The dogs soon nail the bird and it 
buzzes out and strikes right down the 
lane giving me a straightaway shot. 

And then a remarkable thing oc- 
curred. I covered the bird, but just as I 
pressed the trigger, and before the gun 
was discharged, the bird dropped. Even 
as I drew the trigger back before I heard 
the report of the gun, | knew I had over- 
shot the bird. On picking it up, how- 
ever, it was stone dead. 
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“Doctor, that bird fell before you 
shot.” 

So Frank had noticed the occurrence 
too and I have never been able to ex- 
plain it, can any one else? We found 
several more birds but they were scat- 
tered and wild. What pleased me most 
was the seven straight kills I had made 
after the beastly work I had done in the 
morning, and there were no bounds to 
my pleasure in the perfect working of the 


dogs. 
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THE ’4ARSONS Box 


James BucKHAM 


7 PEAKIN’ o° war,” remarked 
Moot Rivers, the old Maine 
guide, as he tipped his cracker- 

box back against the front of the country 
store, upon whose platform a company 
of village loafers had gathered,—**Speak- 
in’ o’ war, reminds me of a sort of Quak- 
er parson that ust to come up into these 
parts, every winter, and travel round 
amongst the lumber camps, holdin’ re- 
ligious services. That man was the 
deadest sot agin blood-sheddin’ of any- 
body I ever see, before or since. He 
didn’t even believe in war between man 
and varmints, sayin’ that it was a crime 
agin God to take the life he had given 
any critter of his’n. He wouldr’t eat 
meat becuz it was ‘slain,’ and sometimes, 
I can tell ye, boys, the poor cuss was 
reel hard put to it for a bellyful, here in 
the woods, whar the heft of our proven- 
der ust to be wild meat. I’ve seen him 
go to bed half-famished, when he'd stop 
at one of my camps for a night and find 
me out of everything but tea and veni- 
son. ; 

“The Parson—as we fellers up here 
called him; he was a good sort of a chap, 
too—was so determined not to shed the 
blood of any livin’ critter that he 
wouldn’t even fight varmints in self-de- 
fense. He didn’t carry any weppin, be- 
sides his axe and jack-knife; and these 
he only used for cuttin’ his wood and 


buildin’ his camps. What did he do 
when pestered by wild critters, then? 
That's what [’m a-goin’ to tell ye. 

“The Parson travelled through the 
woods with a strong oak box, ‘bout 
seven feet long and two and a half broad, 
sot on a toboggan. It was the stoutest, 
best-built box | ever see, put together 
with four-inch screws, and bound on the 
inside with steel strips and brackets. The 
top raised up, lid-fashion, and was fas- 
tened on by eight big brass hinges. In- 
side, thar was a chain lock to hold the 
cover down, so the devil himself 
couldn't raise it without pullin’ the box 
to pieces. Thar were two or three small 
holes bored in the end o’ the box for ven- 
tilation; and I'll be blamed ef that par- 
son feller didn’t ust to dump his duds 
out in the snow and crawl into that box 
whenever wolves or painter or b’ar got 
arter him, and thar he'd cuddle down, 
as snug and peaceful as a kitten in a 
basket, and let them critters paw his 
chist around ontil they got tired of it! 
Thar ust to be scratches a quarter of an 
inch deep all over that box, whar vai 
mints hed clawed it; and the Parson has 
told me that, sometimes, he lay thar fo 
a hull night or a hull day, till whatever 
critter was interested in him got its cu- 
riosity kind o’ wore off, and left in s’arch 
of softer vittles. More than oncet he 
come within an inch of freezin’, and 
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would ’a’ froze, ef it hedn’t be’n for the 
blanket he hed in the box with him. But 
sartin sure no varmint that roamed the 
woods was able to crack the Parson’s 
shell, and he wan’t no hard-shell Baptist, 
nether. 

“I s’pose he might ’a’ gone on boxin’ 
of himself up that way till he got all the 
choppers in the woods convarted, ef it 
hedn’t be’n for an accident that disturbed 
his arrangements and kind o’ demoraliz- 
ed his principles. I'll tell ye how it hap- 
pened. 

“Me and him was on the way to the 
Jennings lumber camp, away up near the 
head waters of the Alleguash. It was 
spiteful cold weather, in February, and 
we was anxious to reach shelter before 
nightfall. The Parson’s box was a kind 
of hard draggin’ up them hills, but he 
stuck to it, and said it wan’t any wuss 
than my pack, anyway—which was true 
enough, I guess. 

“Wal, it got to be along about three 
o'clock in the arternoon, when I'll be 
gosh darned ef I didn’t hear a wolf, two 
or three miles back, give his long-drawn 
howl on our trail! Now, thinks I, Mr. 
Parson and Mr. Rivers, there’s goin’ to 
be plenty of excitement for ye in about 
an hour! The Parson knew what was 
comin’ as well as I, and he says:—'I 
think thar’s room for two in my box, Mr. 
Rivers. Will thee not jine me _ thar, 
when we are obliged to seek safety, ontil 
these poor critters become weary of 
their thirst for human blood?’ 

“*Thankin’ you for yer hospitality, 
Parson,’ says I, ‘it will agree with my 
constitution better, I think, to climb a 
tree and pick off them varmints, one by 
one, till the coast is clear for a warm 
supper and a dry bunk.’ 

“*Q Lord!’ says he, lookin’ up with 
mournful eyes, ‘the bloodthirstiness of 
man, made in Thine image! Neverthe- 
less, I will continue with thee, my friend, 
ontil the peril is upon us. Then, per- 
haps, thee will reconsider and enter the 
box with me.’ 

“*That remains to be seen, Parson,’ 
says I, for I didn’t want to hurt his feel- 
in’s too bad all at oncet. 

“In the meanwhile the howl of the first 
wolf hed be’n answered by another, and 
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another, and putty soon the woods 
seemed to be full of the yellin’ devils. It 
wan't a great while afore we could see 
‘em skulkin’ arter us amongst the trees, 
and I come to the conclusion it was time 
to get fixed for business. ‘Get into yer 
box, Parson,’ says I, ‘for I’ve picked out 
my tree and the limb whar I’m goin’ to 
set.’ 

“*Thee will not jine me, then?’ says 
he, beginnin’ to pitch out his plunder. 

“*Not this trip, Parson,’ says I. ‘Some 
time, when it ain’t so cold and so late in 
the day, perhaps, I'll jine ye.’ 

‘“*Farewell, then,’ says he. 
God restrain thy hand.’ 

“So he tucked himself into his box, 
and I got out o’ the straps of my pack 
and took old Spitfire up the tree with 
me. 

“We hadn't hardly got fixed afore the 
hull pack o’ wolves, about twenty on ’em, 
was swarmin’ round us. They didn’t 
give a look at me, but begun to nose 
around the Parson’s box, and I kind o’ 
held off with old Spitfire, becuz I'd never 
reely seen how the Parson conducted his 
campaigns, and was a mite cur’us to ob- 
sarve how the varmints would use him, 
anyway. Arter smellin’ round for a few 
minutes, the wolves begun to scratch and 
gnaw at the box, and finally they sot to 
work to tip it over. 

“Now, as I was sayin,’ the Parson's 
chist o’ refuge was sot on a toboggan, 
to which it was bound by thongs. We 
hed stopped on the side of a_ small 
mounting, and when the wolves begun 
to push and haul at the box, the tobog- 
gan slewed around till it was p'inted 
down hill, and then off she went like a 
duck on ice. 

“*Thunderation! thinks I to myself. 
‘Is the Parson goin’ coastin’ amongst all 
these trees?” Sure enough, he was, and 
gatherin’ headway all the time, with the 
wolves trottin’ arter, kind o’ su’prised 
like. ‘Parson!’ I yelled, ‘unlock that box 
and stop her, or thar won't be a splinter 
left of either of ye!’ 

“T dunno whether the Parson heard 
me or not, but ef he did, thar want much 
time to foller my instructions, for in less 
than half a minute the toboggan was go- 
in’ like a log in the rapids, and then like 
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a bullet out of a gun; and afore I could 
get my jaws closed ag’in, ker-whack! 
she struck a big hemlock! The Par- 
son’s box bust open lengthwise, just like 
a pea-pod, and out he come a-flyin’, and 
sailed along on his coat-tails for a good 
ten yards, just like a pa’tridge when she 
lights. The minute he struck the snow, 
he was up ag’in, leggin’ it for a tree. I 
reckon he had it all planned out while 
he was in the air, for | couldn't ‘a’ chose 
a better tree myself, nor shinned up it 
any livelier. 

“When the Parson got perched, | 
could see his white face among the 
branches, lookin’ down at the wolves, 
that were howlin’ and leapin’ up on the 
tree. ‘Shoot, Mr. Rivers! shoot!’ he 
yelled. ‘For God’s sake, save me from 
these beasts!’ 

“I got a rest over a limb and begun to 
onhitch old Spitfire. Every time she 
spoke, a wolf keeled over, snappin’ at the 
snow, and makin’ himself a red rug to 
lie on. Once in a while the Parson 
would give a yell, and towards the last 
they was whoops of triumph. In less 
than half an hour every wolf was dead, 
excep’ three that sneaked away. Then 
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I got down and went to see how the Par- 
son was. He seemed to kind o’ miss his 
box, for I never see a man quite so dis- 
turbed about a few pesky wolves. ‘Have 
you killed ’em all, Mr. Rivers?’ says he, 
with chatterin’ teeth. 

“All but three,’ says I. ‘And you 
needn't be afraid they'll come back.’ 

“ Sure?’ says he. 

Sure,’ says I. 

“But it was fifteen minutes afore I 
could get him to come down. ‘It i 
dreadful, this carnage!’ says he, shyin 
away from the dead wolves. ‘You must 
excuse my confusion and inconsistency, 
Mr. Rivers, but I was never in such a 
plight before. In the seclusion of my 
box, I knew nothing of these terrors.’ 

‘*You'll get used to em, Parson,’ says 
[, ‘now that the box is gone. And when 
you set down to supper at Jenning’s, to- 
night, I'll bet you'll be glad you ain't 
cooped up here, waitin’ for them critters 
to get tired o’ the smell o’ yer carcass.’ 


~~ 


“*Thar is somethin’ in that,’ says he. 
And, by gum! if the cuss didn’t eat a 
hunk o’ bar’s meat with his beans and 
mush, that night, at Jenning’s!” 
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T was a bitter cold morning late in 
December. The wind shrieked 
and whistled through the empty 

cattle-pens and rocked the palace stock 
cars to and fre upon the siding. The an 
reverberated with artillery-like reports as 
the dense ice snapped and cracked with 
its own weight and the intense cold, 
while the rickety old hack that conveyed 
passengers, in winter, from the eastern 
bank of the “Big Muddy” to the sleepy 
little town of Riverside (the county seat 
of Gumbo County and emporium of the 
vast stock range that stretched away to 
the westward)—rattled noisily along 
with its scanty burden. 

Riverside’s single street, with its ir- 
regular fringe of low, one-story, frame 
buildings, was wholly deserted save by 
one attenuated, buck-skin-colored, Tex- 
as steer, that scurried along shaking its 
long horns in mute expostulation at the 
inclemency of the weather. In the prin- 
cipal store Mr. Meggs, merchant anid 
postmaster, was busily engaged in sort 
ing out and tying up packages of mail 
for the lonely ranches that did duty as 
postoffices along the Star-route that ex- 
tended some two hundred miles farther 
into the interior. 

Across the street, in the Stockman’s 
Saloon, Maverick Bill, stage-driver, was 
fortifying his stomach with hot whiskies 
preparatory to a sixty mile ride over 
aforesaid Star-route. At one of the 
green-baize tables at the farther end of 
the room a little coterie of ranchmen, 
cowboys and gamblers were gathered, 
playing Spanish monte. Bill eved the 
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group longingly as he remarked to the 
bartender, who was also sheriff of Gum- 
bo County and deputy United States 
marshal: ‘Twenty-two below, an’ the 
north wind a howlin’ like a pack of coy- 
otes. I tell ver it’s a picnic, packin’ mail 
on a day like this. Mix me up another 
hot drink, Mack, an’ fix me a bottle of 
your best ol’ rye an’ Jamaica-ginger.” 

“Yes,” replied the sheriff consolingly, 
“its sure pretty rocky weather; nobody 
but fools and mail carriers will be outside 
to-day.” 

The stage-driver growled something 
incoherently as he sipped his hot punch, 
and a little later the bartender observed, 
from his post at the window, “You'd bet- 
ter get a wiggle on yourself, Bill, Old 
Meggs has just hove the mail-sack out 
on the sidewalk and Mike is waiting 
with the team.” 

“T wish Ol’ Meggs an’ the mail-sack 
were in Halifax!” grumbled Bill, but 
nevertheless, he drained his glass at a 
gulp, thrust the bottle into his overcoat 
pocket, and hurried with somewhat un- 
steady steps across the street. He had 
just finished tying the mail pouch to th« 
buckboard when the hack driver from 
the depot halted his panting team besidk 
the vehicle. 

“Train just got in, Bill,” said he, “Cuts 
all full—Rotary busted—Got a passenger 
and some express for you. Will you 
wait for this mail?” 

‘Not as anybody knows on,” returned 
Bill, “three or four days won't cut no 
figger with them fellers up the creek.” 
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The hack driver opened the door of 
the carriage and a tall, stylishly-dressed 
young lady emerged from its dingy in- 
terior. 

“Good morning, Mr. Harris,” said she 
in a low, musical voice, “| was so afraid 
that we would not get here in time! | 
want to go out to the ranch with you to- 
day.” 

Bill stared at the new arrival for a mo- 
ment in open-mouthed astonishment and 
then exclaimed: “Why, Minnie Craw- 
ley! is that you?) You sure don’t think 
of trying to ride sixty mile on a day like 
this! You'll be plumb froze to death.” 

“Oh! I must go, Mr. Harris, I haven’t 
been home for nearly two years, and to- 
morrow is Christmas. Mamma will be 
so disappointed if | am not there.” 

“She'll be a whole lot more disappoint- 
ed if | bring you in froze stiffer ’an a 
dead dogie. but if you must go, come 
inside and get some more duds. That 


rig may do in boston, but it ain't no ac- 
count out here on the prairies.” 

When they emerged from the store a 
little later, Miss Crawley was clad in a 
huge coon-skin coat that reached nearly 
to the ground. A fur cap was upon her 
head, and a pair of thick German-socks 
over her dainty little boots. Maverick 
Bill helped her into the buggy, tucked 
the robes carefully about her, then pre- 
senting her with a_ thick, dark-blue, 
woolen blanket, plainly inscribed with 
the well known characters U. S. I. D., 
he politely remarked :— 

“Pull that wakapomany blanket ever 
your head an’ keep your mouth shut un- 
til we get to the road-ranch. I hope the 
ol’ lady’ll have a good, hot dinner ready 
when we get there, fer we'll sure need it.” 

Then taking the lines from Mike's will- 
ing hands he sprang into the seat beside 
his fair companion and with a sharp cut 
of the whip sent the horses galloping 
down the’ street. The town, with its 
huddle of squat, unpainted houses and 
its single deserted street, was quickly 
lost to view. Instead, appeared a long, 
winding valley, bounded on either hand 
by bleak, desolate gumbo hills, and snow 
covered ridges and ravines. Down the 
long, level flat Alkali Creek wound its 
tortuous course in a series of sinuous 
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curves, its banks everywhere wooded by 
groves of stately cottonwoods and thick- 
ets of scrubby ash. The extreme cold, 
and piercing wind had driven the rang: 
cattle from their customary haunts, and 
they were gathered by hundreds in the 
dense underbrush along the stream. 
There they stood humped up and shiv- 
ering, occasionally browsing upon the 
tender branches of the bushes or nipping 
off the tops of the tall dry weeds. Upon 
the sheltered hillsides bands of bronchos 
were pawing away the snow and grazing 
upon the brown but nutritious bunch- 
grass, apparently regardless of the frigid 
wave that was sweeping down straight 
from the frozen north. The snow 
creaked and crackled under the wheels of 
the buckboard. Long icicles attached 
themselves to the horses’ nostrils and 
their sides became covered with frost as 
they sped along. 

Minnie obeyed instructions to the let- 
ter, by keeping her tace covered and her 
mouth firmly closed, although at times 
when the vehicle swayed and _ jolted 
about, crossing deep, narrow creeks with 
the horses at their topmost speed, she 
felt an almost irresistible desire to 
scream. Fifteen miles out they stopped 
at an Indian's cabin to change horses, 
and two hours later Maverick Bill pulled 
up his tired team before the door of a 
long, low, dirt-roofed, log tavern where 
their mid-day meal was waiting them. 

Their hostess, Mrs. March, a short, 
stout, elderly lady, whose reckless disre- 
gard for h’s betrayed her British birth, 
met them at the door with a_ cordial 
greeting and urged them to sit up by the 
huge, red-hot heater and thaw them- 
selves, while she poured out the fragrant 
coffee and added a few more dishes to 
the already ample spread. They were 
soon seated at the substantial home- 
made table with their backs to the roar- 
ing fire and Minnie grew enthusiastic 
over Mrs. March’s culinary skill, declar- 
ing that she had tasted nothing so de- 
licious, during her long stay in the city. 
as the juicy roast beef, Yorkshire pud 
ding and hot mince pie that their hostess 
pressed upon them. The genial land 
lady would have detained them long a! 
ter the repast was ended, propounding 
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innumerable questions concerning Min- 
nie’s school life and the East in general, 
had not the mailcarrier unceremonious- 
ly hurried that young lady into her 
wraps and then to the buckboard, to 
which a fresh team had already been at- 
tached. 

They resumed their journey none too 
soon, for the days are of but scanty 
length at that season of the year and the 
sun was already sinking toward the 
western horizon. The wind had gone 
down and the cattle were streaming out 
from their refuge in the timber to secure 
a few mouthfuls of feed before bedding 
down for the night. Still the valley 
stretched away before them and the trail 
zigzagged hither and thither, here round- 
ing a bend, and there searching for an 
easy ford. Again the horses were ex- 
changed—this time at the ranch of a 
swarthy, picturesque-looking squaw- 
man whom the driver hailed as “Mexi- 
can Jo”—and again they hurried on to- 
wards the three great irridescent sun- 
dogs, that now stood out in bold relief 
against the azure sky. 

The sun set, a great red ball slashed 
across with purple bars, but the full 
moon and snow-covered ground made it 
almost as light as day. A huge lynx, his 
tawny coat beautifully spotted with 
black, trotted leisurely across the trail 
and disappeared in a clump of dwarf 
plum bushes. Off to the right a lean, 
hungry-looking coyote eyed them curi- 
ously for a moment, from the top of a 
small conical-shaped butte, then drop- 
ping upon his haunches he elevated his 
nose and gave vent to a weird, blood- 
curdling howl, like the wail of a banshee 
foretelling death. This prelude was im- 
mediately answered from a neighboring 
draw, and then half a dozen of them 
joined at once in a hideous symphony 
that was swelled still louder by the 
hoarse, deep bass of a grey-wolf conceal- 
ed among the sombrous shadows of the 
cottonwoods. Minnie shivered, as she 
listened to this grewsome orchestra, and 
Maverick Bill drew the flask from his 
pocket, saying as he did so: “Take a 
drop of this, Minnie. A sip of something 
hot is just what you need now.” 

Minnie dropped the blanket from her 
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face, and her eyes flashed fire as she re- 
plied: “I don't drink whiskey, Mr. 
Harris, and you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for making such a suggestion.” 

Bill gave vent to a long, low whistle. 
“IT plumb forgot that you’d been back 
East for the last two year. I don’t ‘spect 
you'll mix with common cowpunchers 
any more.” 

“Certainly not unless they behave 
themselves like gentlemen,’ retorted 
Minnie. 

“Well that depends; if you figger that 
we're a-goin’ to act like them Eastern 
dudes you’r away off; but I tell you what, 
Minnie, we’re just as good as they are, 
only they’re sly an’ deceitful about their 
onerryness, an’ we've got the rough all 
on the outside. When I was a little kid, 
way back in Tennessee, my ol’ mammy 
used to take me on her knee an’ read to 
me out of the Good-LBook, an’ I remem- 
ber one verse, ‘specially that said: ‘God 
loves sinners but hates hypercrites,’ or 
words to that effect. Well, He sure ain't 
got no call to put us fellers in the fire fer 
bein’ hypercrites.” 

“Perhaps not, but, Mr. Harris, don’t 
you do a great many things that your 
poor old mother wouldn't approve of if 
she were alive—and it is possible that she 
knows about them just the same. When 
I first knew vou years ago, you never 
drank, nor smoked, nor gambled, and 
papa said that you were the best cow 
hand that he ever had about the ranch. 
What has made such a change in you 
since then?” 

“Well, Minnie, it’s hard to tell. You 
know I’ve been in the cow-country a 
long time. I commenced wrangling 
horses fer the Cross Anchor outfit when 
I was only twelve years old—a poor lit- 
the maverick kid without kith orkin in all 
this wide world as he knowed on. But the 
ol’ lady’s teachins had taken a mighty 
strong holt on me, an’ ! allus aimed to 
act right an’ save my money—an’ I did 
fer quite a spell. In ’86 I had a nice lit- 
tle bunch of cattle of my own, then the 
hard winter come and wiped ‘em all out. 
Arter that I put my money in the bank, 
but the bank went broke an’ put me 
afoot again. Next thing, my horse fell on 
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me an’ drug me all over the flat with one 
foot in the stirrup, an’ it took a heap of 
money fer doctor’s bill. Seemed like 
the Lord had dun give me up an’ turned 
me to the wild bunch. But what worriet 
me the worst of anything was this: There 
was a little gal on one of the ranches that 
was just as sweet an’ pretty as an angel. 
I used to holt her on my knee an’ tell 
her stories by the hour; an’ | used to 
braid horsehair quirts an’ bridles for her 
ponie. She was the only critter on earth 
that I ever loved since my poor ol’ moth- 
er died, an’ when she was a little thing 
I think she used to kinder like me too. 
But when she got older her dad sent her 
away to school, an’ I knowed that settled 
it. She wouldn’t have no more use fer 
an’ ol’ broken-down cow-puncher when 
she came back, an’ when I thought about 
it, ‘it made my heart bad’ as the Injuns 
say. I didn’t never go to be tough, but 
just nachally drifted that way, like a 
steer in a blizzard. If I once thought 
she really cared fer me I'd sure brace up 
an’ be a man again.” 

He tried to catch a glance from Min- 
nie’s eyes as he concluded, but she was 
gazing far away over the moon-lit hills. 

“How thick the coyotes are to-night,” 
said she, presently, ‘““Wasn’t that the 
howl of a grey-wolf, Mr. Harris?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill gloomily. 

“Have the wolves killed many cattle 
this winter?” 

“Yes, a whole lot, they pulled down a 
three-year-old Flying V steer, up at the 
forks, day a-fore yesterday.” e 

“Is it possible? They must go in 
large packs to do so much mischief.” 

“That’s what they do, from fifteen io 
twenty in a bunch”—“Whoa!” = One of 
the horses had stepped into a prairie-dog 
hole, and was sprawling upon the ground 
with his mate standing over him. 

Bill sprang from the vehicle, dexter- 
ously disentangled the team and soon 
had them in proper position again. 

“That nigh hoss has got a bad cut on 
his right shoulder,” said he, as he re- 
sumed his seat. “I got ‘em sharp shod 
a few days ago, but I reckon they’ll make 
the ranch all right.” 

For some time they dashed along in 
silence, then Bill glanced retrospectively 
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over his shoulder and gave a sharp ex- 
clamation: “I'll be blessed if there aint 
a bunch of wolves a follerin us. They've 
got a taste of fresh blood from that hosses 
shoulder an’ now the onerry brutes are 
arter the hoss, an’ us too, I reckon. 
Here, Minnie, take the lines an’ throw 
the whip into the hosses, whilst I pump 
lead into them wolves.” 

A moment later the sharp crack, crack, 
crack of a pistol rang out on the frosty 
air, as Bill emptied his six-shooter into 
the hungry pack. Three of the wolves 
went rolling over the snow, but the oth- 
ers after a moment’s hesitation, dashed 
forward, howling ferociously as they 
came. 3ill fumbled in his belt for more 
cartridges and then turned pale in spite 
of his bronze. 

“T’ve only got three cartridges left,” 
said he, “I must have been plumb locoed 
to have left town without filling my belt.” 

He glanced furtively at the young girl 
at his side as he spoke. With pallid 
cheeks and set teeth she was skillfully 
guiding the team over the rough and 
dangerous trail, plying the whip with a 
dexterity that betrayed long practice as 
well as great mental excitement. But 
the horses were fast becoming exhaust- 
ed, especially the one whose wounded 
shoulder had first attracted the attention 
of their bloodthirsty pursuers, and the 
wolves were rapidly shortening the dis- 
tance that intervened between them and 
their intended victims. There were still 
sixteen of the big, gaunt brutes, their 
eyes glowing like coals of fire and their 
teeth gleaming ominously in the moon- 
light. Bill glared at them for a space 
in impotent rage, then laying his revol- 
ver on the seat began to pull off his over- 
coat. 

“T’ve got to do it,” said he, “if them 
wolves ever get near enough to ham- 
string the horses, we’re done fer, but if 
I make a rush and give ‘em three shots 
right quick they may break an’ run 
; Bm they domt .. . « « » 
you ‘can get to the ranch all right alone, 
it ain far from here.” 

“Stop, listen.” 

Bill paused and turned his head. As 
he did so a loud “hallo” and the sound 
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of horses’ hoofs crunching on the snow 
came to his ear. 

“Thank God, we're saved! that’s your 
dad an’ the boys a-comin’,” cried Bill. 

Almost as he spoke four horsemen 
swept past, and a volley from Winches- 
ters and sixshooters sent the wolves 
scurrying away in all directions. The 
horsemen turned their animals’ heads 
and with the stoical taciturnity of front- 
iersmen rode silently along behind the 
stage. 

“Have you got my kid a-board to- 
night, Bill?” finally inquired Jack Craw- 
ley. 

“That’s what I have,” responded the 
driver. 

Not another word was spoken until 
the buckboard paused before the Craw- 
ley residence, when a soft, white hand 
pressed Bill’s big, brown paw and Min- 
nie’s voice murmured in his ear: “Try 
and be a man for my sake, Will.” Then 
she sprang to the ground, caught the 
pale, tired-looking woman, that had just 
appeared at the door, in her arms and 
covered her face with kisses. 

Dill sat like one dazed, staring at the 
open door, until the ranchman remark- 
ed: “Well, it looks like you'd fall out 
of that wagin and come inside.” 

Some twelve months later a small 
party of Riverside “flaneurs” were gatli- 
ered at their usual rendezvous, the Stock- 
man’s Saloon, when the sheriff entered 
with a prisoner, a short, heavy-set 
French Canadian, who had been accused 
of selling intoxicating beverages to the 
noble Sioux. The sheriff unbuckled his 
cartridge-belt, rolled it about his six- 
shooter and carefully deposited them on 
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the shelf beneath the mirror. Taking 
down a long, black bottle, he poured out 
a glass of whiskey for himself and an 
other for the prisoner; the two clicke« 
their glasses together in a friendly man- 
ner and swallowed the fiery liquor with 
out a grimace. The prisoner called for 
“five dollars worth of chips” and serenely 
took his place at the poker table, while 
the sheriff seated himself in one of the 
well worn chairs, crossed his feet com- 
fortably on the billiard table and began: 
“Well, ve seen pretty near all the old- 
timers on Alkali Creek this trip, and they 
all seem to be doing well, but I must 
say that Maverick Bill surprised me. 
You all know what a lusher he used to 
be when he was whacking broncks on 
the stage line—we all thought he was 
dead hard. But he’s done quit drinking 
and gambling and put him up a dandy 
little ranch in the next bend above Jack 
Crawley’s—where the big beaver-dam 
used to be you know—and he’s got as 
nice a bunch of cattle as you ever set 
eyes on. Of course the bank’s got a 
plaster on ’em yet, but if he has good 
luck for two or three years more he'll be 
out of debt and flying high.” 

“By the way, were any of you fellers 
up at the wedding?  Bill’s and _ little 
Minnie Crawley’s, | mean. Well, I've 
been to a hoedown or two myself before 
now, but I must say, that one took the 
cake. The whole of Alkali Creek and 
a big gang of us Riverside gobblers were 
there. Old Jack Crawley alus was stuck 
on Bill, and he just kept moseying 
around, a-stirring up the drags, and we 
kept the girls a milling till plum sun-up 
the next morning.” 























“But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever: 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm.” 


AND thus it was that we had scarcely come 


to a realizing sense of the glories and pos 
sibilities of our surroundings when we dis 
covered that the four weeks allotted to camp 
number one had slipped away. Indeed, so 
swiftly had the days gone by, that getting a 
lasting grip on all the good things they con 
tained seemed more like grasping a sunbeam 
than a poppy. They did not flee, but rather 
eluded our permanent grasp. 

We had seen the summer. from the zenith 
of her glory, fade into the early tints of 
autumn. Plants that on our arrival had becn 
in the vigor of their flowering period had 
gradually yielded to the drought and _ the 
frost and gone to sleep. The rank green 
prairies had as gradually faded into a nut 
brown. Twice we had been threatened by 
prairie fires Once a blizzard had sent 
skirmish line of snow, far in advance of real 
winter, which warned us that it was time to 
move into the denser shelter of the big woods 
farther east. 

Golden-rod that had whispered us a sootl 
ing welcome four weeks before, now began to 
talk in querulous, rasping tones as they 
nodded and gesticulated wi dly under the more 
Yet the prairies 
r charm. In tact they 


doa gentleman ren.ark 


boisterous caress Ol Boreas. 
were not without thei 
never are | once heard a k 
in speaking of a lady’s pet pug, that the sub 
lime ugl'ness of the brute really made it a 

active, and so 1 was with the prairies. 

The weird bleakness of the monotofious 
ches of bronzed and withered grasses had 
harms to which we, though leaving them be 
hind, were ever turning for one more look 
Our coming and our going was like paying 
an unexpected visit to friends. How genial 
is the glow of welcome when we first arrive; 
how it cools down to the common-place when 
it becomes evident that we are going to stay 
aw 











le, and how the glow comes back to its 
original warmth and cordiality when the day 
is set for our departure, until we imagine we 
might have stayed on forever and had it ever 
thus. 

As the day of our departure approached, we 
began to realize more and more that we had 
failed to rise to a full appreciation of the little 
nothings in Nature that go to m°ke up the 
“perfect whole.” The withering flowers took 
on a kindlier tone and constantly rust’ed their 
regrets at our departure until we almost 
wished to stay on: but there was an equally 
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impelling force drawing us toward the subtl 
mysteries of unknown lands, and hence it was 
that long before break of day one Monday 
morning, unwonted noises began to break the 
stillness 

First, there came a faint thump of trunk 
lids, and then, a rattling among the tinware 
Next, stove pipes and sheet iron stoves begat 
to be banged about: then, a rattle of tent pins 
and poles, until just after s » the two 
farm wagons we had engaged to transport ow 
luggage drove up: the scattering volley oi 
sounds broke into a continuous roar, and the 
first battle with our dutile was on 

Our camp outfit, planned and provided by 
Capt. and Mrs. Hurd, was about as complete 
in its details as any that ever went into the 
wilderness There was the living tent of 








DRU AND LLEWELLIN 


Captain and Mrs. Hurd and one 
Mrs. Larson, the cooks and camp helpet 
while I, by courtesy call 
general manager, 
there was a store ten 
dining-room tent beside 
handle all these with their 
and kept our working force, 
seven, rustlin; 


occuple 





10W increased to 
for two hours to pack and 
load them on the wagons 

Our destination was Mud Lake, fifty miles 





to the northeast. Keeping north along the 
Pembina trail until three o'clock in the after 
noon we then turn to the east across the level 
bottom-lands which gradually merge into the 
Thief River swamps. When the hour for go 
ing into camp arrived no suitable camp-site 
offered and we were obliged to keep on far 


’ 1 


into the night. It was nearly ten o’clock 
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when we came to a place where wood and 
water were both convenient and went into 
camp, and fully midnight by the time we were 
all settled and ready to retire. 

When morning came, Mrs. Hurd demanded 
a day's rest before continuing on to Mud 
Lake. Having learned that we could secure 
other teams nearby when we should need 
them, we sent our freight teams back and 
prepared for a day's chicken hunt. The land- 
scape here was made up of swale and poplar 
ridges, the greater part of the surface of the 
country being covered with swamp and brush 
lands. Sharptail grouse were very plentiful, 
and a day aiter them only whetted our ap- 
petites and we decided to stay several days 
before moving on 

Unlike the prairies at camp number one, 
the cover was excessively heavy here, and 
put the dogs on their mettle to get the birds 





WE LOOKED AT THE CAMERA 


out of bush and tangle during the day; but 
in the early mornings and late evenings when 
they came to the small stubbles to feed we 
could have easily got all the birds we needed 
without a dog. 

Hunting sharptail in the poplar groves is 
somewhat like pheasant shooting, though they 
are not so swiit of wing; and again it is like 
hunting quail in woodland and hazel brush. 
In very heavy grass, or brush lands, the sharp- 
tail makes a very clever game bird, but in 
scant cover as stubble, their brazen habit of 
walking out into plain view in front of the 
dog spoils the effect of a sudden flush from an 
unexpected quarter 

Our greatest achievement at Fodvang was 
the stalking of three sand-hill cranes. We had 
been made aware of the presence of these 
birds by their doleful and distant, withering 
cries, and started out one afternoon with the 
express purpose of bagging one for our Sun- 
day dinner. We made our first effort to get 


ND STREAM 


within range of them by driving in a circle 
around them and gradually drawing closer. 
This succeeded to the extent of getting within 
sixty yards, and we would have surely bagged 
one but for the Captain’s prejudice against 
shooting on the ground. 

By shooting as they walked away one might 
have easily been brought down, but when they 
took wing, the mark presented was like shoot- 
ing at the edge of a shingle and going straight 
away, the range was far too great for a sure 
shot. The cranes, being on the ground where 
they were bred, only went about a mile and 
settled in a wide marsh, but on our second at 
tempt at circling we found them much more 
alert than at first and got no nearer than a 
quarter of a mile when they took wing again 

We now began to realize that a stern chase 
is a long chase, but followed on undaunted 
When we sighted them again we noted a smal 
copse of willows on the prairies about half 
a mile from them and started our circle in 
such a manner as to bring it (the copse) 
between us and the cranes. When we passed 
behind the copse the Captain dropped off 
and took his stand in it. Passing on, when 
we had completed about one-third of the cir- 
cle from the copse, I dropped off and lay 
down on the prairie, leaving Mrs. Hurd to 
drive on another third of the way round, thus 
completing a triangle inside of which were the 
cranes. Tacking back and forth like a ship 
sailing against the wind, | walking and Mrs 
Hurd driving, we then began to close in on 
them, designing to drive them over the Cap- 
tain. 

Sharply comes their note of warning and 
the great birds are away. Will they go within 
gunshot of the fatal copse? Two o them pass 
far to the right of it while the third, leaving 
his mates, heads straight for the ambush 
Farther and farther from us and closer and 
closer he draws to the copse. He is there 
See those proud pinions fold while the great 
bird shrivels to a mere speck in the distance 
and plunges downward. A puff of smoke rises 
from the thicket and drifts away. He is ours 

There is a flutter of hats and handkerchiefs 
and a faint cheer is wafted from point to point 
of the great triangle, and then we go over to 
the Captain, where we seat ourselves in a 
smaller triangle around the dead crane, and 
each tells how it was that but for some fore- 
sight of theirs the plot would have failed. As 
we drove campward any one might have told 
by our chatter that some great event had 
taken place. The next morning we gathered 
in the front yard with the crane as a centre- 
piece, and had Mr. Larson snap the kodak 
on us, 

We were making every preparation one 
afternoon to move on to Mud Lake next day. 
when a woman came to the camp looking 
for a child which had strayed away from home 
and become lost. The child had been gone 
only about two hours, and we joined in the 
search - once, expecting to find it long before 
dark. But darkness found the child still miss- 
ing. 





fs 
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The alarm was spread all over the neighbor 
hood and the search was continued through 
the night, some thirty men taking part before 
morning, without result. Farther and farther 
the news spread among the settlements, and 
larger grew the crowd of searchers. Morning 
faded into noon and day into night without 
tidings of the lost one. 





A GLIMPSE OF THIEF RIVER 


The second night of the search there were 
nearly a hundred men engaged. They formed 
in line and each man carried a lantern, making 
a very imposing spectacle: but it was more 
spectacular than effective. for day dawned a 
second time without result. All of the second 
day the search was kept up, though most of 
the searchers had lost heart and were more 
inclined to stand around in groups and talk 
than keep up an organized effort to find the 
lost child. 

When darkness fell for the third time, it set 
in to rain, and all night the rain came “down 
in torrents and was swept into sheets by a 
furious gale. The searchers gave up when 
the rain began, and went home. We of the 
Nomads, having been out since the beginning 
with only a few brief rests when it was 
absolutely necessary, also gave up and decided 
to discontinue the search, supposing the child 
to have perished of cold and exposure long 
since. 

The father of the lost child. who had been 
in the field constantly from the start, sadly 
watched us drop out of line, but resolutely re- 
fused to yield himself. Wet, draggled and 
weary, he turned his face toward the wilder 
ness and started out alone. It was too much 
for some of us, and one by one we joined in 
not from any hope we had of success, but out 
of pure sympathy for him who could not yield 

It was a wild night and a hard one on the 
few of us who continued the search. The 
ground was flooded with water, and at inter- 


vals it came down in blinding sheets. Most 
of the men were wet through in five minutes, 
yet they kept bravely on. I was much better 
prepared than any of the others, having hip 
boots, gum coat and hood, so that I kept 
comparatively dry; but oh! how weary, 
stumbling along over logs and through bram- 
bles, utterly without hope except that it might 
be some comfort to one in distress to know 
that he was not entirely alone in his hour of 
trial. 

Twice during the night I lay down in the 
rain and rested until I became so chilled as 
to make it hard to start on again. I have 
scored many successes afield, but I would have 
given every achievement of the chase, past and 
prospective, just to have found that boy and 
restored him to his own. Several times | 
caught myself weaving romances of myseli 
the hero, finding him, preserved from death 
by some miracle, and bringing him home in 
triumph; and it was always the relief of the 
father of which I thought and not of the child 
for I firmly believed it had fought its fight 
and was done. 

When morning dawned, the wind lulled and 


the rain slackened to a mist which kept uy 
1 forenoon. At one o'clock a man rode inte 
mp with the lost child, a boy two years old 





in his arms. The glad cry of all who looked 
it him was, “Why. he’s alive!” And he was 
alive and seemed quite strong, though scantily 


1 


clad, his clothes having been mostly torn away 
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by brambles, yet he was strong enough to 
stand upon his feet. It seemed then and yet 
seems a miracle. 

\s soon after the finding of the child as 
possible, we engaged a couple of teams, and 
early one morning took up the trail for Mud 
Lake. At night we pitched our tents on the 
banks of Thief River, with the fringe of timber 








that marks the shore of the laks. showing 
half a mile farther east. 

Mud Lake lies about half a mile erst of the 
west line of the old Red Lake Indiin Reserva 
tion and is surrounded by almost impene 
trable swamps. During some very dry years 
wagons have been known to reach its shores. 
but this is rare. Most of the time it is only 
accessible by boat, and that by a very round 
about course. Half a mile in a direct line 
from our camp, it was five miles by the onlv 
ieasible route, which was by boat via Thief 
River and Mud Lake outlet. The marsh be- 
tween us and the lake was utterly impassable 
by any thing except a_ bird Chief River is 
a sluggish stream flowing through great 
marshes nearly its entire length. 

Pitching our tents on the river bank added 
1 charm to tent life. From the open front ot 
ur tents we could see the wild fowl flying 
hither and yon across the marsh, while musk 
rats and other water animals were constantly 
swimming up and down the stream at our feet 
By moonlight their silver threaded wake mad 
t very fine display as they crossed and re 
the river and each other. We often 
sat far into the night enjoying it. Lake and 
stream is the most fascinating thing about 
outdoor life; and canoeing, by f the best 
way to enjoy them. 

Chicken hunting, so far as we were con 
erned, was now over. Henceforth our ex 
ursions were all to be by water. Our first 
vas to Mud Lake, jumping ducks along the 
iver and lake shore until we tired of the 
sport. At noon we drew our boat up in a 
small grove on the point of land 
Moose River Bay for lunch 

This is a camp ground much used by both 
vhite and Indian hunters. Old lodge poles 
ire scattered all about Hoops and bows, 

ade by the Indians from young willows, 
for stretching the skins of various animals 
thickly strew the ground. There is also a 
smoke-house made of logs and daubed with 
mud, for preserving meat in summer 





‘rossed 


just east O 


It is likely that more moose have been 
killed within a radius of fifteen miles from 
Mud Lake in the last ten years than in any 
ike extent of country in the world. From 
1890 to 1897 was close period on moose in 
Minnesota, yet it is almost certain that more 
moose were killed during that time than dur 
ing any period of the same length in the his 
tory of the state. 

Most of the killing is done in May and June. 
when the flies drive the moose out of the 
woods and into the water for protection 
Hunters then patroling lake and stream in 
boats find them an easy prey 

Forty miles to the northeast is the Lake 
of the Woods. and between is an unbroken 
wilderness. For a hundred miles or more to 
the east the same unbroken tract of swamp 
and wood extends and makes a grand breed- 
ing and feeding ground for big game 

Moose. deer, caribou, elk and bear are 
everywhere. Owing to their habit of com 
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ing out into the open country, the elk are 


almost extinct, but*moose are said to be more 
plentiful than they, were ten years ago. On 
account of the nattre of the country, they ar: 
very hard to get at except as stated above 
This is their greatest protection 

There is a story current up there of a 
game warden who went into that country to 
stop the slaughter of moos« The better to 
catch them red handed, he joined a party of 
hunters and went into the moose country 
Going up a stream, they rounded a bend and 
came suddenly on five moose in the water 
Losing his head, the warden siezed a rifle 
and shot two of them, and then concluded not 
to prosecute the boys for their share in the 


work 





e built a small fire of dry lodge poles 
and boiled our coffee for lunch, and, having 
disposed of the same, took our after-dinner 
nap on the sunny side of the grove. During 
the day, we made a bag of thirty ducks 
twenty-five of which (the limit) were brought 
down by the Captain, and then driited bac! 
down the river to camp 

The next day we took our excursion up th 
west branch of Mocse River and penetrated 
deep into the recesses of a great tamarack 
swamp. The trees thickly studded the ground 
and reared their branchless poles to a height 
of fifteen or twenty feet and then spread 
canopy so dense as to exclude the faintest 
ray of sunlight 

Here we lunched and lounged on beds of 

oss three feet tn thickness. Moose tracks 
were everywhere, but we saw only one moos 
bird (Canada jay) which we called to it 





two yards of us by imitating his call on 

dog whistle We followed this by an excur 
sion up the east branch to where it come 
suddenly out of the ground in the centrs 


ast sweep ol 





(One evening s we were lounging 

, : ' 
camp, We vere treited to ot o! the greates 
displays ever seen in the West—a prairie fire 
by night Just at dusk we noticed jet 0 
y night. | t 
flame rise out of the marsh along the south 
shore of Mud Lake and rapidly spread. As 


we watched and wondered, another blaze ap 


peared a couple of miles further south, th 
nother and another, until the line extended 


southward as far as we could see We wer 
still more surprised to see the line extending 
to the north in like manner, until the whol 
eastern horizon was a wall of fire ie wind 
was in the west and carring the fire away trom 
us, and we felt safe to enjoy the scene 

The fire had been set out by Indians all 
along the west line of their reservation to 
drive the game away from the white men 
and into the interior of their own country. 
where they might the more easily get at it 
The vegetation grows very heavily in these 
swamps, and they fill up very fast with mould 
and matted roots 

Sometimes in very dry seasons, the bog 
takes fire and burns for months at a time 

In 1894 there were thousands of acres 
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burned out to a depth of two to four feet. and prairie and forest fires are held in check. 
The ashes are poisonous to plant life, and there will rise out of these swamps the garden 
the ground remains bare of vegetation for spot of future generations. 

several years. The holes made by burning 


: From this camp we moved down the river 
out the bog fill with water, and efter t me 


fifteen miles to Muzzy’s Crossing, where we 

the acids become neutralized, and vegetation tarried for a few days while gathering our 

starts again, when they fi'l ranidly as b fo-e. strength for a long trip into the interior of 
When the country becomes more settled the reservation. 


(To be continued.) 


4c.b WYN 


Come over here to your master, Jack, Eyes half open and wonderin’ 


There’s a good fellow. No, no, stand back. “Why in the deuce did he bring the gun?” 
Don't jump on me that way, keep the floor, \nd at night with the fellows o’er cup and 
Think you're privileged this side the door? pipe, 


Felling of how we'd bagged the snipe 
What were you dreaming of just then 


Vhen you yelped, you rascal? The prairie 
\ il ou yelped, yo - . or hat day in the swamp Old Jack would 
= wink 
hat you thought was a rabbit and flushe , . 
Pha ba | ' t was a rabbit and flushed too Knowing I lied. And I often think 
+3 | Ch, e ’ . “Oo . . - > 
\nd the number six that I had to pick hat if he could talk, what a merry tale 
tie could spread about in this old dale 
Out of your hide that night? Poor Jack, 
You dropped like dead at the gun’s sharp But Jack's dog-heart would be true blue 
crack. \nd my secret safe away from you 


Or were you summing up all the kicks, 
Counting the cartridge belts and sticks 


If I ever forget and walk some day, 

Out of the narrow path, and stray 

Into the swamps of muck and mire— 
Sodden and wretched—gone the fire 

From ambition’s hearth, and honor too, 

= ' \nd friends that I once accounted true, 

Phat trusting love-look Yes, jump up, TY ‘) 1 : 3 oo 
ra - There'll still be my dog In the gutter? Fi! 
hese clothes are new, but say, old pup, : 1 : 
Gaunt and hungry, yet in his eye, 


\ wag of your tail is equal quite > , 
te -jiebags ee ee Brown and trusting, there I'll see 
To a hunter’s “horn” on a homeing night ‘ar ; 

Iie’s not even then ashamed of me 


mat I’ve laid across your bloomin’ hide, 
ce your first chicken dropped and died? 
lolding them all against me, Jack? 

No, or on my soul, your eyes would lack 


Do you hear the rattle of that tin-pan? 


It's the cook with your supper. Ta-ta, old li dogs are given the souls of men 
man. When life goes out of the clayey den, 
— e * I've an idea who gave one to Jack 


In the transmigration to earth-scenes back, 
My pipe is out and I guess it’s tim 
To “tumble in” to my own dreams’ chime 


F ; . Damon or Pythias, two true friends, 
My! but they’re sweet—of the days we've : 


\nd I wonder who'll get it when his day ends. 
done, 

In the Sibley orchard, Jack, I ard the gun, 2 Fee See ee ee eee 
With Mary there, and the love-ta teld, Come in here, Jack, I hear you there. 
Sweeter now than in days of old Had your supper? Look out, you bear! 
Jack stretched out in the soft, buec o-ass, Confound you, Jack, you've been ill-bred, 
Snapping at Lutter-flies as they'd But then, yes, hang it, sleep on the bed. 


—Davip W. KING. 
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That the artificial propagation of fish is a_ perfect 
Artificial Propagation success everyone knows. The millions of fry which are 
of Game Birds annually put into our lakes and streams prove the possibil- 
ity of assisting nature in replenishing the supply of both 
game fishes and those which are used extensively for food. 

It is a known fact that in all the more thickly settled States, our game birds 
are decreasing each year. Competent authority is found for the assertion that 
there has been a decrease in some sections of nearly fiftv per cent. in the last 
few years. At this rate it will be only a short time before they will become 
nearly extinct, under the present system of restrictive laws and their lax en- 
forcement. 

The loss would be enormous in its effect, not only to the sportsman and 
the interests which he represents, but also to the farmers and those dependent 
on agricultural products. The quantity of insects which game birds destroy is 
almost incredible—insects which wage relentless war on crops and all kinds of 
vegetation. [xperiments which have been made in the artificial propagation of 
game birds have been almost invariably successful, and something has been ac- 
complished by private individuals along this line. The United States Govern- 
ment and the several States annually spend thousands of dollars in fish culture 
because it is for the benefit of the people. Facts and figures are plentiful to 
prove the advantage to all of the preservation and increase of our wild fowl as 
well. New York has lately added to the powers of the Fish Commission a 
supervision of the game birds, and this is a step in the right direction. Now let 
us have an intelligent and earnest effort in the way of artificial propagation of 
wild fowl under State auspices, to help repair the losses caused by the wilfulness 
and thoughtlessness of man. 


The deve:opment of law is one of those slow things 

Fish-ways which might furnish the metaphysicians an excellent sub- 

Over Dams ject for the exercise of their art. From the day on which 
William the Conqueror stumbled and measured his length 

on the ground, as he set foot for the first time on Britain’s soil, the Anglo-Saxon 
race, with its fusion of Gallic ideas, has struggled to make laws, suited to practi- 
cal human rights, along civilized lines. At the end of nearly nine hundred years 
it seems not to have learnt how to make a good statute. There is not a better 
example of the truth of this statement than the law provided by some of the States 
for the maintenance of fish-ways over dams. So far as we know or can ascer- 
tain these passage-ways for fish to cross danis are perfectly useless as now built 
and operated. They are usually so steep that even a salmon trout, or a_half- 
grown muscalonge could not ascend them. It is not at all likely that any egg- 
laden fish has ever succeeded in passing an eight-foot dam by one of these con- 
trivances. If the fish are to be enabled to pass these dams they must be pro- 
vided with boxes considerably longer, several inches deeper and twice as wide 
as those that have come under our personal observation. The leading ideas of 
the man who owns one of these dams is to spend the least possible money, and 
to make no effort he can by any ingenuity avoid. The result is that the ways 
are built at about eighty degrees incline. They might just as well be perpendicu- 
lar. As a rule not more than two or three inches of water is allowed to flow 
down the sluices, and a fish of any size is, we presume, supposed to hold his 
breath while he goes over this obstruction. It seems ridiculous, but it appears 
that such fish-ways are considered, even by game wardens, to meet the letter 
of the law which is supposed to be in force the whole year. The ladder plan 
for fish-ways seems perfectly feasible, but the incline must not be so steep. 
Twenty-five degrees is probably as abrupt an ascent as the general run of fish 
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can climb. In order that a good sized fish may develop all its force of loco- 
motion, to enable it to stem the torrent, at least one foot of water should be pres- 
ent in the box. <A law to be of any use must specially define the exact incline 
of the ladder, its width and the depth of water that must flow down it. Again, 
there is no use for the fish to pass over dams except when they make their 
spawning run, which begins in the early spring and continues into June, with 
nearly all classes of our valuable food fish; and, indeed, they will seldom have 
the ambition or the courage and strength to force such a passage at any other sea- 
son. Therefore it is entirely unnecessary to ask mill dam owners to maintain 
fish-ways for more than six to eight weeks of each year. The dates for the 
season will have to be fixed for each State to meet the climatic conditions that 
prevail. 

The assertion may undoubtedly be made, that if the fish were provided with 
such a free right of way for a single season, they would do more to restore 
the depleted waters than the Fish Commission can accomplish in fifty vears, 
however earnestly and faithfully it may labor. It will not be too high a figure 
to set if we say that hundreds of billions of young fry would be planted in a sin- 
gle year by the fish, if they could only reach the waters they desire to use for 
that purpose, and where the fry would have a chance to live and grow under the 
conditions intended by Nature. When we consider the magnitude of this ques- 
tion, from a food standpoint, we wonder what our legislators are busying their 
minds with when they create game and fish laws. 


Many trout streams, which were stocked with fabu 
Another False lous numbers of the speckled beauties not many years 
Idea ago, have, in many instances, been “fished out” to such a 
degree that the lover of the rod finds scant reward for 
his pains and skill. It is more than likely that obstructing the streams with 
dams and barring them with wire netting, as happens in many cases where 
attempts are made to “preserve the trout,” have no small influence in dimin- 
ishing the number of fish. Like the muscalonge and perch-pike, the trout must 
have a free, unmolested run of a water system if it is expected that they will 
thrive. There was probably never a more abortive idea in the mind of man 
than that of barring a part of a stream with netting to prevent the escape of 
trout. Ifa man or association owned a whole stream, with its lakes, springs, 
pools and feeders, the mouth of it might be so obstructed (except during the 
period of the first spring run, when it should be opened for a time), and in 
such instances it might be of benefit ; but to imagine that a mile or two of a stream 
can be made into a practical trout preserve, where the fish will take care of 
themselves, is a wrong idea. Though it may seem to succeed for a time, the 
attempt will end in failure and disappointment. 


It appears that the Government is not able to protect 


A Reprehensible the game animalsin the Yellowstone Park, and they are 
Practice made a regular prey of the poacher. Some of these gentry 


are so bold that they openly advertise their ability to lead 
hunting parties to localities where “big game is abundant,” and guarantee their 
promises. It appears that at the period of rutting the elk and other large ani- 
mals in the park follow their habits and roam over large tracts of country. At 
this time they may be often found outside the limits of the preserve, and these 
poachers watch for the opportunities and slaughter the animals without mercy. 
lt would seem as though high-minded and honorable men would hesitate be- 
fore going on a hunt near the boundaries of the park, where they must realize 
they are killing game which the United States authorities are straining every 
nerve to save. The park should either be greatly enlarged or abandoned. It 
is ridiculous to have such work going on, and a great Government ought not 
to be hoodwinked in any such manner. 
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THE annual cruise of the “Inaocent Eight” 
aboard the steam yacht Sybilia, Conimodore 
John F. Betz, Jr.. Commander, to the in 
viting waters of the Old Dominion, is .n eveat 
in the lives of eight Philadelphians that is 
looked forward to each year with anticipa 
tions of pleasure, never yet dis ippointed or 
marred by accident or any unpleasant ex- 
perience. The cruise of 1898 was no excep 
tion. 

September 19th found the yacht steaming 
up York River, passing at daylight historic 
Yorktown, whose granite shaft pointing sky 
ward marked the site of the crowning victory 
of the American Revolution, while Gloucester 
Point, just opposite, stood as sentinel, keep- 
ing silent watch over the blue water that once 
harbored Count De Grasse’s fleet of warships 
that brought terror and dismay to Cornwal- 
lis’ army. Soon West Point, a bustling Vir- 
ginia village at the junction of the Pamunky 
and Mattaponi Rivers which form the York 
at this point, was reached; and we tied up 
for a few moments at the wharf to take on 
our Virginia guest and to replenish the ice 
box. 

The Sybilla under full steam soon ran the 
fiiteen miles up the Mattaponi to the marshes 
and came to anchor opposite “Indian Town.” 
Three prolonged blasts, reverberating and re 
turning as many echoes over the still water, 
roused the sleepy town from its Sabbath still- 
ness, and in a few minutes from the shore now 
fast growing dim in the twilight, a canoe put 
out, swiftly and silently pulled as only an In 
dian can pull, which soon reached us; Chief 
“All-man” and two companions decked in 
head dress of eagle feathers were soon ex 
changing compliments with our pale faces 
over the deck rail. Whether entertaining 
Pope, Prince or Indian none can excel our 
Commodore, and it took just three minutes 
and as many swallows for the Chief and his 
braves to promise us the whole tribe and all 
the marshes in sight. Arrangements were 
soon perfected and they promised to have the 
shovers and pushers on time in the morning. 

The mysterious rail, or sora as it is better 
known in its Virginia haunts, has a charm 
for the sportsman that neither time, tide or 
tempest can dispel, for the harder the blow, 
the higher the tide and the longer the time, 
the more he craves for the enjoyment of the 
sport. Nowhere on our entire eastern coast 
is there better reed and rail bird shooting than 
in Virginia, and the marshes lining the banks 
of the Mattaponi, Pamunky, Chickahominy 
and James Rivers afford royal sport to those 
forturate enough to visit them in season. 

With the rising sun. which soon dispels the 
mists that gather nightly on these streams, a 
bona fide Indian whoon waked eight impa- 
tient sports from slumber. “Go-Lightly,” 
“Big Diver,” “Tecumseh,” “All-Man,” “Jim 
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Corn Cobb” and “Jean Two Pins,” Hercu 
lean specimens of civilized Indians, expert 
hunters, crafty woodsmen and rivermen, led 
the flotilla of shovers who were to push us 
through the mazes of the marsh. Bonaparte 
Jones, George Washington Dunn, Wellington 
Cooper, Major Lee, King William Robinson, 
five negroes of such dusky hue that charcoal 
would make a white mark on them, made up 
the rest. Historic names, attached to pure 
sons of Ham, than whom no better shovers, 
truer markers or better boatmen can be found 
Two separate and distinct types of the human 
race were well represented here, both of which 
are fast disappearing, one with the buffaloes 
of the West whose prototype he is, and the 
other with the white man, whose antetype he 
is. This remnant of the great Pamunky 
tribe, which was linked so indissolubly with 
the warlike Powhatan and the romantic career 
of Captain John Smith, scarce number an 
hundred souls, and though protected by the 
good old Commonwealth, whose wards they 
are, year by year their number grows less, 
and before many moons will pass away. And 
these “old time’ negroes of pure strain are 
year by year getting of “paler hue” and will 





THE INNOCENT EIGHT 


soon be only a memory perpetuated by a Tom 
Page or some other dialectitian of ante bellum 
days. 

While living on friendly and 
terms, the Indian and Negro will not coalesce 
no mixture is allowed by the Indian and in- 
termarriage is scarcely ever known. _ They 
are still loyal and proud of their traditions 
and keep the strain as pure as possible, not 
tolerating intermarriage with white or black 
expelling from the Tribe any and all who are 
guilty of miscegenation. 
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The tide was rapidly flooding while break 
fast was served, and preparation for the first 
shoot being hastily made we were soon ready 
for the marsh and the rail, whose shrill and 
curious “kiuck-kiuck” and “peep-peep” 
heard at every sudden sound 


was 
Bonaparte 


Jones was allotted the scribe, Jim Corn Cobb 
to the Commodore, Go-Lightly to Gillie, Ma 





NEGRO, INDIAN AND DUDI 


jor Lee to the Judge, Big Diver to another 


until all were ready, and then Indian and 
Negro was sandwiched among the gunners 
all determined to win the “blue ribbon” priz« 
that was announced would be awarded the 
high boat, with a premium to the shover « 
such “Nigger ‘ginst Injun den to-day.” 
said Bonaparte, as he bit a fresh “chaw” from 


his quid, which loquacious remark recalled th 
dispairing ejaculation of the 
when with wide 
eves he 


Richmond darkey 
mouth and distended 
and gave vent 
to his suppressed amazement and disgust by 
exclaiming “Dese Yankees 
and freed de higgeer, 
he dun freed de mule!” 

Well, Bona, we must be the high 
day,” |] encouragingly as we 


} 
aiong, 


open 
first saw a trolley cat 


dun cum down 


here and now, fore Gord, 
boat to 
said y i pushed 
“and show the Yanks how to shoot.” 

“Dunno Injuns is hard to beat, 
dese Yanks is tuffer.” 

“Git ready, Boss,” cut off further conversa 
tion with my historic gondolier, and in a mo 
ment we were in the marsh 

“Dar he go,” exclaimed Bona 
my first rail was down 

“Reddy, boss! dar he!” 

“Where?” as I nothing right or left 
But Bona had ducked and was at the bottom 
of the boat expecting me to shoot over his 
head as the bird flew backwards Not caring 
t funeral I let it go, and cautioning 
Bona to say “right.” or “left,” as the birds 
might rise, we pushed on; but Negro like. 
when it rose on the right he would exclaim 


boss, 


and 


Bang! And 


saw 


o risk a 
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“leit,” then quickly correcting himself say 
“right,” but too late often to get the bird. [ 
then tried “larboard” and “starboard,” but 
Bona was no sailor, and half the time he 
would yell “dis side” and “dat side” until I 
understood him better, “dis side” with Bona 
meant right, and “dat side,” left. And so on 
we went, with. occasional misses and losses. 


Pushing through the high grass is no light 
task and Bona’s complexion was soon in a 
melting mood from the effort. Frequent stops 
were necessary for Bona to mop his perspiring 
brow and incidentally suggestively hint he was 
mighty thirsty. This usually resulted in an 
inspection of the ice bucket and a subsequent 
refreshment for both gunner and shover; and 
Bona makes ready again and proceeds with 
greater rapidity, and soon he sings out “Dar 
he” right! bang! left! bang-mark! and two 
more of the toothsome birds were added to 
the bag. Asa finder “Bonie” (as I now call 
ed him, feeling in better mood) was unexcell 
ed, and for eleven successive 
as many birds; and thus the 
\n occasional miss or 


shots he found 
sport went on. 
a failure to find would 
be excused or explained by Bonie with the as 
sertion “de eels dun cotch him,” in this I think 
he was wrong, being outwitted by these birds 
who knew how to hide among the reeds when 
wounded, so as to be impossible to find. They 
are very sagacious and know well how to take 
care of themselves, often diving and hiding 
under the boat or holding on with deathlike 
grip under water to weeds or reed, until all 


danger is past, or perhaps until they hear that 





WE ANCHORED OPPOSITI 


INDIAN TOWN 

“de eC Is has vot ‘em “i The organs of hear 
ing in these mysterious birds are well devel 
oped Strike the water with your paddle or 
the butt of your gun, and their alarmed “peep 
peep” can be heard on all sides. although un 
seen themselves They know full well, even, 


when the tide has changed, and on the ebb it 


s almost impossible to get them up, and 
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soon our failure to find more birds reminds 
us the tide has turned and our first shoot is 
over. 

To give himself a rest Bona counts up the 
result of the shoot, “thirty-eight is all you’s 
got, and I’se feared the Injun has got us;” 
and so it resulted, for the Commodore and 
his big Injun brought in sixty-eight, the high 
boat, to whom was awarded the blue ribbon 
for the first day’s shoot; and I found “dem 
Injuns and dese Yankees hard to beat.” 

lor three successive tides the Mattaponi 
afforded us rare enjoyment and several big 
scores were made. The “Innocent,” Judge 
B., of the Philadelphia Bench leading the rest 
and securing the blue ribbon for the second 
day’s shoot; while Judge P. of the same 
goodly town won it on the third tide. 

As our programme embraced Jamestown 
and the Chickahominy, we reluctantly bade 
the Mattaponi adieu, and with our shovers in 
tow, the Sybilla was soon speeding eastward 
We leit them at Indian Town as sorry to part 
with us as we were with them; and night 
found us on the broad Chesapeake, every 
white-cap gleaming in phosphoric splendor as 
a stiff northeaster ruffled its blue waters and 
sped us on our way towards the mouth of 
the James. At Old Point a fresh supply of 
ice was taken aboard and we anchored for 
the night 

Daybreak found us steaming up the James, 
and high tide met us at historic Jamestown, 
one oi the magnificent estates of Mrs. J. r’. 
Barney, who placed the island at our dis- 
posal. Mr. Graham, her accommodating 
manager, had arranged to have shovers ready, 
and by noon preparations were complete for 
a shoot up Powhatan Creek. 

The marshes here were not so good as those 
on the Mattaponi, and much to our surprise, 
not a single reed bird was to be seen. Last 
year they were almost numberless and could 
be seen and shot in the corn fields and as- 
paragus beds of the island by the hundreds; 
but not a reedy greeted us, and our atten- 
tion for awhile was given to the rail alone. 
An early spring storm which wrought havoc 
with wild oat beds, and a mild summer, are 
presumed to have been the causes of their 
disappearance. The winding passages of 
Powhatan soon rang with the reports of our 
guns and for awhile the sport was rapid and 
entertaining. Thousands of blackbirds were 
frightened by the noise and, flying hither and 
thither, afforded an opportunity for a poor 
marksman to increase his bag. A poor tide 
soon ebbed away and one by one the gunners 
returned, and for several days thereafter old 
Mother Goose’s “four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie’ was an important part of our 
menu, and a pretty and toothsome dish it 
was, “fit for any king.” At each meal we 
“sung a song of sixpence” to the infinite dis- 
gust of the chef, who in revenge barred black 
bird pie for the balance of the shoot. 

Jamestown: what memories cluster around 
it, forever linked with Smith and Pocahontas 


AND 


STREAM 


it brings to mind the hardship and suffering 
of the early pioneers, as well as the romance 
and adventure of those early settlers who laid 
the foundation stones of religious and politi- 
cal liberty in America. The old brick tower 
of the first brick church built in America still 
stands, a sacred relic to the antiquary as well 
as a monument to the piety and perseverance 
of those early settlers that founded and built 
up that grand old Commonwealth. The is- 
land itself appeals to the modern sportsman as 
well as it doubtless did to the ancient, for its 
fields abound in quail, rabbit, and wild tur- 
keys; its marshes in duck, geese and water 
fowls; and its waters in fish; an ideal spot 
for the tourist, whether pleasure bent or to 
derive inspiration from its ancient memories. 
We part with Jamestown and its hospitable 
people with regret; there we found a true Vir- 
ginia welcome. 

Six miles above Jamestown the waters of 
the Chickahominy meet the James. Our 
yacht drawing nine feet, easily ascends thirty 
miles to Rock-a-hock and Windsor, another 
old Indian settlement, near which, according 
to tradition, is the identical spot where the 
redoubtable Captain John Smith was cap- 
tured, and to a sora marsh this lusty warrior 
owes his misfortune, for the ooze of the marsh 
was too much for him, and being mired he 
could go no further and here fell into the 
hands of a sub-chief of Powhatan. 

The shoot at Rock-a-hock was a disap- 
pointment. The storm that leveled the oat 
fields of Jamestown wrought the same dam- 
age here, and the birds were scarce. After a 
rather poor shoot we overheard one of the 
shovers confidentially say to Freddie, “Boss, 
ef you wants to get ’em, jest go peep shooting 
in de morning.” 

*How’s that Sam?” 

“Well, Boss, you see de sora he cum down 
to de crick to drink when de tide dun turn 
and run out, and den you hear ’em say ‘peep,’ 
but don’t you move, Boss, fur dey’s mighty 
curus, dem birds are, but fling up yer gun and 
shoot and bang, you's got ‘em, but don't 
move, Boss, and presently you hear ‘nudder 
peep and den annudder, and you paddle your 
boat ‘long and gits all you want.” 

This was too much for Freddie, on his maid 
en trip, and a bargain was soon struck for 
Sam to appear at day break with his boat, 
for “just fo’ sun up is de time.” Freddie 
retired quite early in anticipation of an early 
rise, and by accident (?) his clothes wefe mis- 
placed. To be pulled out of a comfortable 
bed on a damp morning is a sacrifice only a 
true sportsman will permit, but add to that 
the misfortune of having to look up _ lost 
clothes in the restriction of a crowded cabin 
with half a dozen fellows yelling ‘Let my 
clothes alone,” “Drop those shoes,” and there 
is no wonder that Freddie went out half clad 
to “peep shoot.” Noiselessly Freddie and his 
shover sneaked down on the unsuspecting 
“peeper.” Time and again his shots broke 
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the stillness of the early morn, and _ those 
aboard the yacht wondered what he was about. 


But his shots also disturbed another “peeper” 


in the shape of mosquitoes, which soon put 
Freddie, in his neglige condition, to flight and 
his “peep’ shooting was cut short. Sixteen 


birds, the result of his “peep” shoot, however, 
soothed his bumpy mosquito bitten arms and 
face, and while somewhat unsportsmanlike 
barring the Loot 9 er bites, we all wished we 
had a-“peeping” gone. In fact some tried i 
but none bad Freddie's luck. 

Leaving Rock-a-hock and 
the Chickahominy 
miles, we reached Yarmouth and Right Is 
land Marshes, separated from each other by 
Black Swamp Creek, a tributary of Chicka- 
hominy, which winds for five or six mile 
among the reed beds and marshes, and of 
suficient depth to float us, but not wide 
enough to allow for the swing incident to 
turning of the tide, hence we dropped anchor 
in mid stream. This marsh was a new find 
of our Virginia guest, and is unquestionably 
the best and largest marsh on the river. The 
tide had flooded and only one hour more re- 
mained for our last shoot on the 
18908 


steaming down 


some fifteen or twenty 





cruise of 


The sun was excessively hot and three “in 
nocents” remained aboard, and have kicked 
themselves ever since. Having secured local 
shovers we soon reached the acme of a sora or 
rail bird marsh, of sufficient size to scatter 
the gunners; there was no chance of being 
shot, and on all sides for forty minutes or 
more a continued fusilade told in no uncer- 
tain way that there was royal sport; it was 
bang! bang! all the time. The shovers could 
not pick up as fast as the birds fell. The con 
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SPRING shooting is with the sportsman, 
nowadays, forbidden fruit. If you should 
take your stand at some vantage point com 
manding a wide prospect of cover, marsh and 
meadow, no matter how plentiful the game on 
every hand, you would have a long and weary 
wait before you were able to descry the fa 
miliar brown canvas coat of the hunter, or 
hear the report of his gun. The wielder of 
the fowling-piece is no longer abroad in the 
Springtime, and this is by no means one of 
the least noteworthy signs of the progress of 
the times. 

We gray-beards of the past generation, who 
are under the necessity of being classed, as 
far as time is concerned, with the obsolete 
muzzle-loader, are ce mpelled also to bend our 
heads in humble coztrition before the enlight 
enment of to-day, and admit that we have been 
guilty of the base act of spring shooting. Yes, 
we might as well admit it; but then, we did 
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tinuous shots together with the hot sun, which 
was in meridian at the time, soon rendered the 
gun so hot it had to be plunged into the wa- 
ter to be cooled off Five times Freddie, the 
hero of the “Peep Shoot,” had to immerse his 
gun to cool off, his average of birds being one 

minute, and the rest almost as many in pro- 
portion, until the tide began to ebb, and then 
firing most as fast as it began rhe 
heat was forgot ten and while the sun blistered 
neck, arms and hands, that cut no figure, with 
birds jumping up every minute The sport 
was fast and furious, and perhaps ‘twas well 
‘twas measured by minutes instead of hours 
Who can blame us for being loth to leave the 
spot. It was worth all the rest; de 
light and satisfaction filled our souls as we 
slowly paddled back to the yacht 
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\ plunge in the river restored us to a nor 
mal condition and an abnormal appetite for 
the dinner which awaited our return \nd 
then the count up of the thirty minutes’ shoot 


was more than satisfying, a goodly bag was 


brought in by each, and all voted the last 
thirty minutes’ shoot the best. The result 
of the entire shoot of six tides for the six days 
of unalloyed pleasure I will not tell, for fear 
some envious critic would cry “hog!” 

The birds slain were packed in large freez- 
ers and kept well frozen until arrival home, 
where a generous distribution was made 
among the friends of the “Innocent Eight.” 
Our traps and unused ammunition were pack- 
ed away Three cheers for the genial Com- 
modore and the dear old Sybilla were given 
with a vim, and we returned to our homes re- 
cuperated, hearty and strong, with nothing 
but pleasant recollections of our ten days out- 
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not know any better, and by the strictest con- 
formity to the commendable and exceedingly 
wise game laws of to-day we will endeavor to 
make amends for our misdeeds of the past 

Even the most ignorant sportsman of these 
times knows the folly of spring shooting. He 
realizes fully that such a course would be 
detrimental to his own interests, veritably 
“killing the goose that lays the golden eggs” 
but we sportsmen of thirty and forty years 
ago did not appreciate that fact. It never 
once occurred to us. 

I can remember when, as a young man, the 
spring was regarded as just as appropriate 
for hunting purposes as the autumn, if not 
more so, and I recollect that I never once 
felt a single misgiving or qualm of conscience 
as I shouldered my muzzle-loader and set out 
on a hunt in the spring. 

Goose shooting was my hobby in those early 
spring days. Long before the winter had fairly 
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taken its departure, the great birds would 
begin to put in their appearance, first a mere 
handful of them, but aiterward, great flocks 
of as many as fifteen or twenty. I lived, in 
those days, not far from the shore of a large 
and well known lake of the northeast. It 
was a favorite stopping place with the geese, 
its wooded and quiet shores, and many 
marshes and reed fringed creeks, affording 
them grateful rest and refreshment after their 
long journey to the north. 

How many times did my father say to me 
on such occasions, “the geese are beginning 
to come in, can’t you get us one for a roast 
for dinner to-morrow?” As may well be 
imagined, under the circumstances I was on 
all occasions only too willing to make the at 
tempt, and rarely did I return empty handed, 
in spite of the primitiveness of my fowling- 
piece. Often the ice in the broad lake would 
go out long before it did along the shores, 
Wide spaces of open water would intervene, 
here and there, in the great field of ice, and 
at these open spaces the geese would collect 
and feed and rest upon the water. At such 
times it was very hard to secure them. Now 
and then one might be hit with a rifle ball, 
but the difficulty would be to secure him, even 
then. Many accidents occurred to over dar 
ing hunters who ventured upon the treache1 
ous ice when they should more properly have 
remained upon shore, and more than one 
lost his life in this way. I myself once had 
an experience which brings to mind many 
unpleasant sensations, every time that it oc 
curs to me. 

For some days we had been having warm 
weather, and the snow had pretty much dis 
appeared except in the depths of the woods 
This melting snow had run down the water 
courses into the lake, and between it and the 
warmth of the sun the ice in the lake had be 
come badly undermined Great) openings 
gaped away on every hand, showing the blue 
water between the dull, leaden areas of ice 
Chancing to look out of the window, my eye 
caught the welcome sight of a large flock of 
veese passing over and making directly for 
the lake Instantly I seized my gun and 
rushed away to the lake shore, hoping to get 
a shot at them. As I neared the water's edge, 
taking good care to keep out of sight as much 
as possible, I was delighted to see that the 
whole tlock had lit in the open water, not fat 
from the shore They were of course well 
out of range of my shotgun, but on close in 
spection | found the ice along the shore re: 
sonably sound and firm, and at once deter 
mined to crawl out over it as far as I could, 


ree 


in the hope of finally getting within range. 
To creep up ona flock of geese over a per- 
fectly open and unobstructed plain without 
exciting their suspicion or alarm, is no easy 
task, and can only be accomplished by slow 
and guarded movements. An hour passed, 
and found me not two hundred yards from 


shore. Meanwhile the south wind had been 
gradually rising until it blew a perfect gale. 
I was alarmed at the prospect. If the wind 


should “kick up” much of a sea, the ice would 
surely go to pieces and precipitate me into the 
water. I stopped creeping out toward the 
geese, and began looking wistfully back to- 
ward the shore What was best to be done? 
Had I not better go back again? Just at 
that moment a sight met my eyes which thrill 
ed me with horror. The ice was breaking 
up between me and the shore! 

Instantly I leaped to my feet, and dropping 
my gun, started to run toward shore with that 
superhuman swiftness of foot which ojten 
comes to one in moments of such imminent 
peril. I remember that I could distinctly 
hear the geese rise and make off with noisy 
clamor as I ran, but I stopped not to heed 
them, but kept on at the top of my speed. | 
had covered about half the distance back to 
the shore when suddenly the ice crumbled 
away beneath me, and I plunged headlong in 
to the water. Shall I ever forget the sensa 
tions of that moment! the realization of my 
impending doom, the rush of waters in my 
ears as I plunged beneath the surface, the 
choking, struggling, gasping, and then—ah, 
how good it seemed! the air of heaven in my 
nostrils again! 

The water proved to be quite shallow where 
I had fallen in, and in some way I had re 
gained my feet again and was standing in 
water up to my breast But here a new 
calamity overtook me, for the ice cold water 
so chilled my lower limbs that they were com 
pletely benumbed, and I was unable to move 
at all Gradually I could feel my strength 
leaving me as a result of the trying exposure 
Was I to perish miserably thus, and_aiter 
liraculous eseane! Suddenly a iucky 
Reaching down 


such a1 
thought occurred to me 
into the icy water, I seized hold of my lowe 
limbs and dragged them along, one at a time 
My progress was slow, but I finally succeeded 
reaching the land in satety 


1! 


Once out of the chilly water my courage and 
hope revived, and chilled and exhausted 
though T was I managed to walk homey; hav 
ing lost my gun, to be sure, but thankful in 
deed to have escaped with my life 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


Dr. R. W. 


THREE or four weeks ago, Mr. Edward S. 
Schmid of Washington, loaned me_ several 
fine living specimens of the mountain par- 
tridge of California and the common quail of 
Europe, a bird also found in some parts of 
Asia and northern Africa. This is the Cotur- 
vine dactylisonans of science, one of the small- 
est of the world’s game fowls, and one that 
has been known to man since the dawn of 
history. On the day following the one that 
these specimens came into my hands, I suc 


OF EVROPEAN QUAIL 
SHUFELDT 


partridges and quails This little European 
quail (and the present article is illustrated by 
one of my photographs of it) was at one time 
introduced in certain Eastern localities of the 
United States, but whether successfully or not, 
I am not at this writing prepared to say. This 
was a number of years ago, but has any one 
seen or heard of any bevies of them lately? 
In southern Europe, every spring and au- 
tumn, tens of thousands of these quails are 
captured alive, to supply the markets of the 





Adult male. two-thirds natural size, 


ceeded in making a number of more or less 
success'tt) photographic negatives of both 
species. The California partridge was an old 
male bird,—the species known, as I say, as the 
Mountain Partridge (Oreortyx pictus); while 
both sexes of the quail were represented. At 
the present time there appears to be a very 
general and commendable effort being made 
in various quarters to introduce into this coun 
try various species of foreign game fowls, and 
properly protect them, so they will become 
well established here. Among these are the 
Capercally, and certain pheasants, grouse, 


(COTURNIX DACTYLISONANS) 


photographed from life by Dr. Shufeldt 


continent, and as they bear transportation 
well, there is no reason known to me, why 
they should not be shipped over here in sui 
ficent numbers as to render their introduction 
sure, In a very few years Although I have 
never hunted this bird, it is said that it is a 
very gamy little fellow and affords excellent 
sport with a good dog. They are strong tly 
ers and multiply rapidly. Some parts of this 
country is admirably adapted to their wants, 
and in such places they could breed unmolest 
ed, if properly protected, for almost any de 
sired le ngth of time 
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HANK PETERS’ 


KEQGOLLECTIONS 


NorMAN H. CROWELL 

IX. THE WHITE MICERY 
ROBINSON had just observed that Bliff “T hired out to a sheep-rancher. Boss sent 
kins seemed to be looking rather pale. me to turn the sheep into another pasture. 
“Perhaps I am,” said Bliffkins, “I did not Somewhere I'd heard that sheep have a leader 


sleep much last night.” 


“Remorse,” murmured Peters, through the 
smoke. 

“Yes,” went on Bliffkins, “I was thinking 

Peters.” 

Peters removed his cigar from his mouth 


and glanced apprehensively at the speaker. 

“My wife was speaking to me last evening as 
to the chances a liar has of entering the King 
dom of Heaven and my mind reverted at once 
to Peters here. Try I would, I could not 
sleep.” 

With a start of righteous indignation Peters 
flashed a scathing upon Bliffkins 
he said: 

“This to me—me who de spise and abhor the 
very thought of prevarication? To think that 
I should be thus deliberately assailed by my— 
I was about ‘to say dearest—friend. Horatio, 
words are too weak to express the tumultuous 
feelings that at this moment are struggling 
within my bosom—I must weep.” 

Peters bowed his head in the 
misery.  Bliffkins was evidently unprepared 
for this passionate outburst and, thinking he 
detected a tear hovering about the corner of 
Peters’ left eye, his humiliation was accom- 
plished. With crimson face, he stammered: 

“I—I—was oniy joking, Peters.” 

Peters raised his head and deftly whisked his 


as 


as 


glance 


ardor of his 


leit little finger across his forehead. Then 
he said: 
“Horatio, your apology is ample. The fact 


is that while I am often sorely tempted to ex- 
aggerate and at times the beaten track of un- 
tarnished veracity seems a trifle narrow, I 
never yield. But there are those, and I am 
acquainted with one whose name I will not 
take time to mention, who possess that 
happy elasticity of imagination combined with 
a startling absence of conscience that invar- 
iably leads them into the thorny paths of dia- 
phanous hypotyposis.” 

Robinson — surreptitiously abstracted a 
pocket-dictionary and began to turn the 
leaves. Bliffkins, however, taking advantage 
of the silence that ensued, hitched forward and 
began: 

“Speaking of financiering, I remember a 
friend who patented a unique attachment to 
detect the presence of canine ingredients in 
sausage. He sold it to a butcher's syndi- 
cate—they destroyed it. 

**And—ahem—I was once credited with no 
small degree of astuteness myself. Shortly 
aiter the war I was engaged in selling testa- 
ments and hymn-books to the Minnesot: 1 lum- 
ber jacks. Trade was looming up, but one 
evening the fellows found three queens in 
my lap and I went west to grow up. 
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that they follow through thick and thin. I 
singled out this individual—a big, vicious- 
looking brute with an eye like Napoleon— 
and seized him by the horns My idea was 
to drag him through the gate and, the rest 
following, I would be saved a long tramp to 
the rear of the herd 


“Well, I was stooping over to open the gate 
when those twenty thousand sheep struck me. 
When the last brute had passed over my pal- 
pitating body I was two-thirds under ground 
and completely used up. I promptly resign- 
ed and went further west where I secured 
job stopping balls in a bowling-alley.” 

Peters’ face took on a pained expression. 
Robinson swung round in his chair and faced 
Peters expectantly. 

‘Horatio, at this rate what will you be when 
you arrive at years of aecountability?” and 
Peters gazed fondly at the cuspidor that held 
all that was mortal of his last cigar. 


“I’m twenty-nine,” said Bliffkins, reproach- 


fully. 

“Perhaps, but still so young—so exceeding- 
ly infantile in your conception—so utterly 
puerile in your elucidation of thought—so 


childlike and simple in your disregard for the 
realities of mature deliberation. Horatio, you 
are yet a stripling. As an acquaintance I 
ask you—as a friend I advise you—as a father 
I command you—turn and seek the truth.” 

Bliffkins at this point looked eagerly at the 
speaker. 


Peters glanced hurriedly at his watch. Said 
he: 
“T have an impression about me that I 


promised to relate some trifling anecdote this 
evening—am I correct, Robinson?” 

“By all means,” said that gentleman, “You 
agreed to tell us about that little circumstance 
of your playing crack-the-whip with a family 


of gorillas on the Blue Nile—have you for- 
gotten?’ ‘ 
“A minor occurrence. It now strikes me 


that what I was to relate has to do with my 
dealings with the dignitaries the Chinese 
empire. It was this way:— 


of 


“T was travelling in China at the time and 
I saw an opportunity for Yankee pluck and 
genius to distinguish itself. I possessed both. 
You have doubtless heard of the Chinaman’s 


inherent fondness for mice. Well, I estab- 
lished a white micery. White mice, as I dis- 
covered, are prolific. I started in Monday 


morning after breakfast with two and by Sat- 
urday I had two drays going day and night 
to haul feed for the animals. 

“When I came to put my product on the 











HANK PETERS’ 
market I ran up against an unwritten law of 
the land that provides that none but the high 
officers of state may indulge in white mice. 
All others must be content with the common 
barnyard kind. By shrewd management, 
however, the Peters brand of mouse became 
recognized as par excellence among the royal 
family and its attaches. White mouse on 
toast and fricasseed mice a la bologna sau 
sage were staple articles of diet on His Ma- 
jesty’s table 

“One day I awoke to the fact that someone 
was purloining my mice. Large numbers 
disappeared and all efforts to discover their 
whereabouts failed. I conferred with His 
Excellency, The Lord High Purveyor to His 
Majesty’s Pantry, who had charge of this de- 
partment of state But the Lord High was 
out on the trail of some extra-fine rats that 
had washed ashore from a stranded ship some 
miles down the I then appealed to 
Her Brightness, The Glistening Key-Holder 
to His Majesty’s Bed-room, but she was ob- 
durate. 

“Then I took matters into my own hands. 
Among my personal effects was a grapho- 
phone which I resolved to utilize. But I 
could find only one cylinder to fit the ma- 
chine, the rest having been chewed up by 
Prince Chillinggofatboyandwaller, the Em- 
peror’s infant son. Upon trying this cylinder 


coast. 
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23 
the familiar strains of ‘*Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye” 
greeted my ear. 

“T installed the machine on a shelf in the 
micery facing the entrance, screwed the in- 
tensifier to its last notch, and arranged a com- 
plicated series of mechanism so that the slight- 
est pressure upon the door-sill would set it 
going 

“Shortly after dark I observed a tall, angu- 
lar Celestial stealthily approach the door of 
the mice-house He peered in—then cau- 
tiously placed one foot on the sill Instantly 
the graphophone tore on ‘Boom-de- 
aye’ in a voice that would have caused con- 
cussion of the brain in any but a Chinaman. 
The fellow’s queue shot up with such force as 
to shatter a skylight that happened to be above 
him. Then I heard a rushing sound as the 
air closed in behind his fleeing figure. 

“During the night some six or seven thou- 
sand Celestials were treated to the inspiring 
strains with about the same general effect. 
Never after was the micery disturbed and I 
prospered until—until—” 

“Well?” 

“T hate to tell it. A Mexican put a patent 
hairless mouse on the market and ruined my 
trade. His mouse could be eaten hide and 
all, and I was forced to assign and leave the 
country.” 

“How sad,” said Bliffkins. 
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Now doth the 


TROTTER 


sporty 
O’erhaul his books of 


RVATIONS ABOUT FISHING 


FREED 


fisherman 
flies, 


His rods and reels and — flask 


And last year’s stock of lies. 

WHENEVER a young man’s fancy lightly Fishing being a highly moral diversion 
turns to thoughts of fishing, it is just as well should be encouraged The pastime is cal- 
to keep a close watch upon his movements culated to foster the virtues of patience, per- 
when he starts for Sunday school; else he severance, and a lively imagination. It also 
may thoughtlessly stroll in the direction of | broadens a man intellectually and furnishes 
the river. delightful entertainment to the fish. There 

Fishing is the great moral pastime and has are no mean men among the followers of 
been in vogue ever since the first Adam va Izaak Walton. Whenever a man is discov- 
cated his premises in the garden of Eden ered abstracting a copper cent from a leather 
King David, who made a reputation as a pocket book with a burglar-proof clasp at- 
sportsman by slinging pebbles at the Philis tachment, it is safe to assume that he never 
tine giant—not Elbert Hubbard.—was prob-  fishes—or drinks at his own expense. The 
ably a devotee of the gentle art, or he was in’ wife of the man who will invest thirty-two 
the habit of associating with the members of | dollars for a five ounce split bamboo rod is 


the Eel Club of his day; for, once, in his 
haste, he proclaimed all men liars. While i 
may be true that fishermen are notorious pre 


varicators, the fact remains that all liars are 
not fishermen. Old Bill Brown, who met 
nightly with the boys in the little room be 
hind the cigar store and related fishy stories 


until after the wooden Indian had been wheel 
ed indoors for the night, was one of the live 
liest liars the world ever knew and Bill never 
wet a line in his life. 
Boys take as naturally 
to mumps or the 


to fishing as they do 
measles. When the malady 
attacks the boys of the family, parents should 
exercise greater care than usual in their relig 
ious instruction; for there are moments in the 

every angler when “patience 
virtuous,” and, at such times, a 
boy or man needs to lean heavily on the train 


experience ol 


ceases to be 


ing he has received in the days of his youth. 

Some men escape getting the fishing fever 
during boyhood and then have a bad attack 
along in middle life. There was a man out 


New 


Jersey who never had the desire to “go 


a fishin?” until he had reached the fiftieth 
milestone in his uneventful life. It proved to 
be a bad case; he invested one dollar and 
sixty-seven cents in tackle—although alway 


a close man in matters of personal indulgence 
and 


was as kittenish over his outfit as a 
young girl with her first love missive. The 
morning following his purchase he dug ovet 


acre of sown garden for bait, 
miles to a place up river, 
where he had seen men fishing. Returning 
about sundown with his catch, consisting of 
two small perch, an eel, and one diminutive 
sunfish, he learned that his wife, in his ab 
sence, had eloped with a man who had owed 
him seven dollars for five years. ‘This cir 
cumstance broke up the fishing fever; it also 
broke up his once happy home and was the 
immediate cause of his death which occurred 
some eleven years later. 
(240) 


a half freshly 
and walked five 


pretty certain to wear a new bonnet to church 
on Easter Sunday. Happy indeed is that 
woman whose husband has aspirations alter 
the finny tribe. 

At the beginning of his career in the art of 
angling, the average man is content with an 
outfit costing from eighty five cents to a dol- 
lar and a halt. Five years later the 
individual will own four or five hand-made 
rods with German silver mountings, agate 
guides and tips, several quadruple action, ball 
bearing reels, enameled silk and braided linen 

l and fly 


sane 


lines, well stocked tackle boxes books, 
together with numerous other special 
that go to make outfit, costing 
anywhere from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred dollars. The things that make up 
the sum of the sport in angling are tackle, 
bait, and fish \ genuine fisherman will ex 
tract more pleasure from the 
trout flies or the newest thing 
a Georgia darkey can get out of a ripe water 
melon. Many people under-estimate — the 
value of bait in its relation to the 
taking fish. Whenever the fish persistently 


articles 
a comple te 


latest craze in 
in trolle: 


sport ot 


refuse to bite and the time hangs heavily up 
on your hands, the monotony of the situation 
can be immensely relieved putting on fresh 


bait are 


bait. Patience and two important 
essentials for every angler. If pessimistic 
feelings follow a day of disappointment with 
rod and reel, reverse the lever on your 


thoughts, lay in a fresh supply of bait,. and 
go at it again with renewed courage 

Fly casting has been described as the fine 
art of angling. It is not absolutely 


necessary 


while fishing for eels to make long casts, as 
this species is usually lying in wait in mud 
holes within easy distance of shore Still, 


throwing a ages after such plebeian fish as eels 
or catfish, is good practice, and practice is a 
special feature in casting. Beginners should 
proceed iileaie. in order to obtain pro- 
ficiency in acquiring this art, especially when 
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using live bait. A bungling cast is usually 
fatat to the frog or minnow and destroys the 
usefulness of the rod. Never lose sight of 


the fact that there is always a sucker on the 
bank and avoid hooking him. 

The science of angling consists in playing 
the fish after he has taken the hook. This 
feature of the sport is designated as tackle 
smashing, and is very pleasant for the fish— 
and the dealers in sporting goods. It also 
supplies the data for a majority of the stories 
that fishermen delight in telling while sitting 
around a stove, waiting for the ice to break 
up in the river It also accounts for so many 
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fish of over five pounds weight being still at 
large in our waters. If there are any other 
things that can be accounted for under the 
head of tackle smashing, the general public 
is at liberty to supply the deficiency. Play- 
ing a fish should be practiced only by those 
persons who have the capacity to appreciate 
the art in angling. The average man is in 
the habit of vigorously pulling back at the 
first nibble at his bait and landing his fish 
twenty feet from the water. When there are 
trees, shrubbery, and barbed wire fences in 
the background, the amusement accompany- 
ing this style of landing a fish would exhaust 
the vocabularies of at least three living and 
two dead languages to describe. 

The fish most sought alter by rod and reel 
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fishermen are black and striped bass, trout, 
tarpon, wall-eyed pike, land-locked salmon, 
weakfish, kingfish, and bluefish. The varie- 
ties that make life a burden to the dead game 
sportsman are eels, suckers, catfish, pumpkin 
seeds, and mud turtles. The fish that per- 
sistently refuse to be taken out of the water to 
be weighed and counted are increasing at an 
alarming rate. The knowledge of this fact 
is an ever present inspiration to the members 
of the craft and accounts for the rose colored 
optimism so noticeable in their make-up. 
To angle successfully for game fish, a man 


should possess a good general knowledge of 


AT THE EEL CLUB 


the tides, meteorology, astronomy, ichthy 
ology, and bait. Black bass prefer to d 
la carte and seldom go beyond two cou 
\s a matter of fact the plebeian tastes 
hard ‘fighting fish will, oftentimes, bring 1 
blush of shame to the brow of the fishe:ma 
\ fine bred lap dog, surfeited with dainty 
will, when the opportunity offers, snea 
to a neighbor's garbage receptacle and 
himself, to the disgust of his master 
bass exhibit the same characteristic 
cause of this, the subject of bait becor 
most important factor in the economy « 
ing. 

The bait required for taking black | 
frogs, toads, tadpoles, crayfish, live mi 
or sunfish, grasshoppers, shedder crab 
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helgramite, grubs, lamprey eels, hog hide, and 
angle worms of the night-walking variety. 
The chances are that the fish will prefer a 
worm diet, but it will not do to neglect tak- 
ing along an assortment of the other kinds if 
your object is to catch fish. Next to bait the 
most important thing in bass fishing is to lo- 
cate the fish. 

Trolling, skittering, and casting are the fa- 
vorite methods employed by expert anglers 
for taking black bass in out of the wet. 
Should a seven foot pike connect with your 
line and without making his intentions known 
execute a sudden dash in the direction of Pe- 
kin, China, the pleasure will be considerably 
heightened—at the expense of your rod. 


HE CAUGHT THE 





AND 





“SUCKER” ON THE 








STREAM 





For genuine sport there is no other mem- 
ber of the finny tribe able to furnish more 
entertainment to the angler than a full grown 
bluefish. Because of the electrical energy 
and activity displayed by this species of salt- 
water gourmand, many fishermen prefer to 
use a hand line in his capture. By employing 
this method you are apt to land more fish but 
rob yourself of a whole lot of fun. 

In recording these observations about fish 
and fishing the writer desires to emphasize the 
fact that fishing is a fine art and well calcu 
lated to elevate those who engage in the sport. 
Another object in view is to press home the 
importance of bait and a plentiful supply of 
tackle and things. 
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_ONE of the many reliable trout streams in 
Connecticut which makes its head in the town 
of Cheshire, was known in early days as the 
Hopper Brook. It is fed along its course 
southward by numerous excellent springs, one 
of which has been known for many years as 
the Cold Spring. 

There is a stretch of still water ‘of some 
fifty yards in length on each side of this spring 


where it enters the main stream. In the 
shadow of an old willow I have many times 
during my boyhood days looked upon a 
school of speckled trout that was sure to 


gather there in the warm and dry days of our 
summer months, and the less water there was 
in the stream the more frightened the beau- 
ties became when one approached them. 
About one-half mile down the stream from 
this slow running pool is a still deeper one 
and of greater length and breadth. This af- 
fords better protection to fish, but is less de- 
sirable to trout because of the never failing 
spring so near the former pool. When a boy 
it was my custom to pass this cold spring hole 
frequently during the summer months and a 
hort time was often spent in counting the 
exact number of trout to be seen in a particu- 
lar place below the willows. During one of 


these visits, I noticed an unusual number and 
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also observed that the stream was very low. 
Having a little time to spare, I secured a pole 
and rolling up my trousers to the highest pos- 
sible point, I entered the pool determined to 
drive the fish either up or down the stream 
into more shallow water, thereby possibly en- 
abling me to catch them with my hands. Af 
ter making every possible effort I was unable 
to dislodge even a single trout from this fa- 
vorite pool. One aiter another disappeared 
under the roots or over hanging branches, or 
settled down in the soft mud to be found in 
one part of the pool. 

In my mind there was very little doubt but 
that I had given the trout quite a scare but I 
supposed, thinking the matter over, that no 
great harm had been done and that I would 
see them on the day following quietly resting 
as usual in their favorite place. To my great 
surprise, however, upon visiting the pool the 
next day I was unable to locate a solitary 
trout. 

I had followed this stream since I was old 
enough to carry a rod and had seen my neigh- 
bors use a net with very poor success in tak- 
ing trout from this cold spring hole and there- 
fore I reasonably knew that the trout had left 
during the night on their own account, pos- 
(243) 
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sibly for a safer place. So I determined to 
learn if possible where they had gone. The 
stream for lack of rain was exceedingly low 


making it a most unnatural and unfavorable 
time for fish to move either up or down the 
stream, but I thought of the end of the “hill 
hole,” as it is called, a half mile below. There 
I immediately went with some fear that I 
might not find the fish, but to my surprise the 
full number of some twenty-five were quietly 
resting there after covering this long distance 
in one night. Many shallow places must 
have been almost impassable, for many of the 
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THIS is the time when the angler begins 
to get ready for the season's pleasure and 
overhauls his tackle with a view to replen 
ishing his stock and having it all in good 
shape when the time for using it actually 
comes. The following suggestions, while not 
entirely new, are seasonable and may be of 
use to some. 

First, look over your rods and see if they 
are straight, if the whippings are coming 
loose, if the ferrules need re-setting Prob 
ably all these things will have to be done, for 
most of us keep our rods in too dry a place 
during the winter At any rate they should 
be varnished and, if you have not already 
done so, send them to your repair man and 
have them attended to at once so that the 
varnish may have plenty of time to properly 
dry and harden before being used. 

Next, take the lines off your reels, care- 
fully examine them for frayed places and weak 
spots which may have been caused during 
your last use of them. The line, of course, 
is a very important part of your tackle and, 
unless it is perfectly sound, will cause you 
no end of annoyance. 

Look over the reels carefully, oil them well 
and see that they run smoothly, the construc- 
tion of a good reel is very simple, they may 
be taken apart very easily, and perfectly 
cleaned. If anything is wrong, now is the 
time to take them to the shop and have them 
fixed before the busy season comes when you 
will have to wait until the repair-man gets 
time to attend to them. 

Now take your flies, look at each one, those 
that have been used very much and those that 
are frayed in snell or feather, put aside and 
arrange the good ones so you can pick out 
those you may want at any time quickly and 
conveniently. Some fishermen keep their 
stock in envelopes, each kind and size by it- 
self, some have a large tly book which they 
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STREAM 


trout were in size from half to three-quarters 
of a pound. 

It has often occurred to me, in recalling this 
incident which happened many years ago, that 
fish have powers of reasoning. They are 
often seen to dart directly to some seemingly 
well known and secure hiding place, but that 
they vacated the most desirable water in the 
stream at a time so unfavorable for securing a 
safer place possibly remembered by the older 
ones, would lead one to infer that fish have 
not only instinct but memory and reasoning 
powers of their own. 
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call their ““stock-book” in which they arrange 
their flies according to a system peculiar to 
themselves, in either case have a small pocket 
fly-book in which you can put a few, just what 
you will need for the day’s fishing. The rea 
sons for this small book are two; first, it is 
more convenient to carry than a large one, 
and secondly, if it is lost, it is a compara 
tively small matter. Go over your hooks 
in the same way, rejecting any that are rusty, 
those that are dull may be sharpened with a 
small file but where the snell is frayed throw 
them away. This is one of the articles which 
should always be of the very best quality as 
a dull point or a weak snell will lose a good 
fish 

Your leaders should be tested and the weak 
and frayed thrown away. Soak them before 
testing, because they are always used wet and 
you can not properly judge of them when 
dry. If you are a real fisherman you will get 
a large amount of pleasure from this process 
of examination and preparation. Every part 
of the outfit calls up some fine outing, some 
splendid fight, some proud capture; and gets 
you right into the joys of fishing even before 
you can begin to go to your favorite haunts. 

Now you are ready to make out a list of the 
things you will need. Put them all down in 
order, go over them carefully to see that noth- 
ing has been left out, buy of a good, reliable 
dealer and buy early. The man who does this 
has a double advantage in that he knows he 
is prepared and ready for the outing and then 
if there is anything which the dealer has not 
in stock to suit your particular fancy (for all 
fishermen are cranks) it allows time to have 
it properly made up before you want to use it. 

These hints are written from the standpoint 
of a practical angler and from an experience 
of several years in the tackle business and are 
given with the hope that they will prove help- 
ful to some brother fisherman. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


The Sportsman’s Paradise— 

The best shooting and fishing are found on 
the lines of the Plant System in Florida. Ad 
dress J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 261 Broadway, N. Y., for literature. 


THOSE who are intending to camp out 
next summer would do well to consult the ad- 
vertisement of David T. Abercrombie & Co. 
in this number. This firm has, for a good 
many years, held an enviable reputation for 
reliability and fair dealing and we cheerfully 
recommend them and their goods to the fa- 
vorable notice of our readers. 


Shooting and Fishing in Florida— 

Beautifully illustrated literature mailed upon 
application to J Farnsworth, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Plant System, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


W. L. Colville has recently engaged himself 
with E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., the 
extensive powder manufacturers, with head- 
quarters in Batavia, N. Y., where he previ- 
ously represented the manufacturers of “Gold 
Dust” smokeless. Mr. Colville will do con- 
siderable travelling in the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States. The DuPont company are 
to be congratulated on having secured the 
services of such a widely known, influential 


and able business man. For a long period, 
Mr. Colville was one of the most prominent 
and esteemed contributors to sportsmen’s 
periodicals, under the nom de plume, “Dick 
Swiveller,” but active business cares have 
prevented his doing much in that line in re- 
cent years. Mr. Colville represents the best 
type of the chivalrous sportsman and richly 
deserves the high regard in which he is held 
by all who have been fortunate enough to 
know him, and there are few in or out of the 
sporting goods trade who have not enjoyed 
his acquaintance. 
The Home of the Tarpon— 
The Florida Gulf Coast. 
lines of the Plant System. 
Farnsworth, Eastern 
Broadway, N. Y., 


Reached by the 

Address J. J. 
Passenger Agent, 261 
for descriptive literature. 


OUR readers will be delighted to find in this 
number of FIELD AND STREAM a full page 
reproduction of another black bass painting 
by Mr. A. Driscole, appropriately called 
“The Last Leap.” This remarkable and 
realistic work is a companion picture to the 
same artist’s celebrated painting “Caught on 
the Fly” which was first published in the July 
number, copies of which have been eagerly 
sought after by sportsmen. To any one hav- 
ing a trace of the angler’s instinct, these pic- 
tures will appeal with peculiar interest. A 
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collection of paintings by Mr. Driscole is now 
on view at the offices of James Rice, Jr., 14 
John street, New York. Sportsmen should 
avail themselves of this opportunity now of- 
fered to inspect Mr. Driscole’s very interest- 
ing exhibition. 


The Gulf Coast of Florida— 

The finest fishing and shooting in Florida 
is found on the Gulf Coast. Address J. J. 
Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, Plant 
System, 261 Broadway, N. Y., for illustrated 
literature. 


TOO much cannot be said in praise of the 
enterprise that enables the great public to 
possess so great a work as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. We feel that we can with pro- 
priety call the attention of our readers to the 
special offer in our advertising columns which 
brings this excellent work within the reach of 
all our readers. A good encyclopedia is no 
longer considered a luxury but a necessity for 
every intelligent household. Among the pub- 
lished works of this kind the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has become the standard of all 
English speaking countries of the world. It 
is scarcely necessary to refer in detail to the 
excellencies of this great work. It is known 
wherever the English language is spoken for 
its scholarship, thoroughness and complete- 
ness. It has constantly improved since the 
first edition of 1771. Keeping pace with the 
centuries’ intellectual growth, the Br:tannica 
presents the gathered knowledge of the world. 
It is as good as a library of a thousand vol- 
umes. The many who have long wanted these 
magnificent books will now be able to secure 
them. The aim of the publishers seems to be 
to place a set in every home in the land, which 
is most desirable. 


The Home of the Tarpon— 
The Florida Gulf Coast. 
lines of the Plant System. Address J. J. 
Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 

Broadway, N. Y., for descriptive literature. 


Reached by the 


“THE Amateur Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haber- 
lein has reached a Fourth Edition. It is a 
plain, practical exposition of the “Force sys- 
tem” without the whip, giving the informa- 
tion in a simple way, readily understood, even 
by a novice. It contains some fine pictures 
of famous dogs. Following the lessons given, 
anyone should be able to train a dog properly 
and thoroughly and also take proper care of 
him, for the work has some practical hints 
about the feeding and exercising as well as 


PUBLISHER’S 


NOTES 


an explanation of the symptoms of the princi- 
pal dog-diseases. Orders for this book may 
be sent direct to this office as per advertise- 
ment in our kennel columns. We have re- 
ceived many warm testimonials of the value 
of this work and the demand for it is con- 
stantly increasing. If more sportsmen had a 
copy of this book there would be many more 
good dogs and greater pleasure derived from 
their use. 


Shooting and Fishing in Florida 

3eautifully illustrated literature mailed upon 
application to J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Plant System, 261 Broadway, 


New York. 


To Winter Tourists— 

The Southern Railway 
travel to reach the principal cities and winter 
— of the South, Cuba, Texas, Mexico, 

California and the Pacific Coast. It operates 
the famous Washington and Southwestern 

vestibuled limited, daily, New York to New 
Orleans via Atlanta and Montgomery, com- 
posed of Dining and Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars, also carrying Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars between New York and Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, Augusta (connections for 
Aiken), Birmingham, Memphis, Nashville, 
Asheville and Chattanooga. Special annex 
Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars leave 
New York for New Orleans on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, connecting with Sunset Limited 
for the Pacific Coast. 

Also the U. S. Fast Mail, Daily, from New 
York and all points South. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars New York to New 
Orleans, Jacksonville with connecting Pull- 
man service to Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Augusta and Texas and Mexico. 
Time between New York and Havana 2 days, 
14 hours and 55 minutes. 

Also the New York and Florida Limited, 
Finest train in the World, leaving New York 
daily except Sunday and will be operated 
solid between New York and St. Augustine, 
composed of Dining, Library, Observation, 
Compartments, Drawing-room Sleeping Cars. 
Attached to the train will be a Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Car New York to Aiken. 

Dining Car service on all through trains of 
the Southern Railway for Florida and the 
South and Southwest. For descriptive mat- 
ter call on or address, Geo. C. Daniels, N. E. 
Pass. Agent, 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Alex. S. Thweatt, East. Pass. Agent, 
271 Broadway, New York; J. M. Culp, Traf- 
fic Manager, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Turk, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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ing exhibition. 
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enterprise that enables the great public to 
possess so great a work as the Encyclopedia 
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English speaking countries of the world. It 
is scarcely necessary to refer in detail to the 
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to place a set in every home in the land, which 
is most desirable. 
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Broadway, N. Y., for descriptive literature. 
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“THE Amateur Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haber- 
lein has reached a Fourth Edition. It is a 
plain, practical exposition of the “Force sys- 
tem” without the whip, giving the informa- 
tion in a simple way, readily understood, even 
by a novice. It contains some fine pictures 
of famous dogs. Following the lessons given, 
anyone should be able to train a dog properly 
and thoroughly and also take proper care of 
him, for the work has some practical hints 
about the feeding and exercising as well as 
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NOTES 





an explanation of the symptoms of the princi- 
pal dog-diseases. Orders for this book may 
be sent direct to this office as per advertise- 
ment in our kennel columns. We have re- 
ceived many warm testimonials of the value 
of this work and the demand for it is con- 
stantly increasing. If more sportsmen had a 
copy of this book there would be many more 
good dogs and greater pleasure derived from 
their use. 





Shooting and Fishing in Florida 

Beautifully illustrated literature mailed upon 
application to J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Plant System, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


To Winter Tourists— 

The Southern Railway is the avenue of 
travel to reach the principal cities and winter 
resorts of the South, Cuba, Texas, Mexico, 
California and the Pacific Coast. It operates 
the famous Washington and Southwestern 
vestibuled limited. daily, New York to New 
Orleans via Atlanta and Montgomery, com- 
posed of Dining and Drawing-room Sleeping 
Cars, also carrying Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars between New York and Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, Augusta (connections for 
Aiken), Birmingham, Memphis, Nashville, 
Asheville and Chattanooga. Special annex 
Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars leave 
New York for New Orleans on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, connecting with Sunset Limited 
for the Pacific Coast. 

Also the U. S. Fast Mail, Daily, from New 
York and all points South. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars New York to New 
Orleans, Jacksonville with connecting Pull- 
man service to Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
Memphis, Augusta and Texas and Mexico. 
Time between New York and Havana 2 days, 
14 hours and 55 minutes 

Also the New York and Florida Limited, 
Finest train in the World, leaving New York 
daily except Sunday and will be operated 
solid between New York and St. Augustine, 
composed of Dining, Library, Observation, 
Compartments, Drawing-rcom Sleeping Cars. 
Attached to the train will be a Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Car New York to Aiken. 

Dining Car service on all through trains of 
the Southern Railway for Florida and _ the 
South and Southwest. For descriptive mat- 
ter call on or address, Geo. C. Daniels, N. E. 
Pass. Agent, 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Alex. S. Thweatt, East. Pass. Agent, 
271 Broadway, New York; J. M. a Traf- 
fic Manager, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Turk, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Kennel « For Sale « Wants 


Advertisements in this column three centsa word. 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 
FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 
FOR SALE~—Thoroughbred Dochshundes. 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, Il. 








Black 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed English Setters; Lady Oth- 
ello, two years old. Further particulars cheerfully 
given. Jas. E. Kellogg, Box 641, Two Harbors, Miun. 


FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. 8 


to 20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 
excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co.. Pa. 


FOR SALE—1,200 buffalo horns in the rough, all 
sizes. Also several extra fine specimens of mounted 
buffalo heads. Address this office. 

TO TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—AIl the wild fur 
bearing animals in natural colors with key sent post- 
paid for 20cts. Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide, most 
practical Guide ever published, 50 cts., or all together 
60 cts. Stamps or Order preferred. N. W. Hide and 
Fur Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Sporting and Pet Dogs, 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares. 


LANDIS, Box 20, Dryville, Berks Co., Penn. 


Send stamp for catalogue 





The season of Dog Shows and exposure is at h nd. 
You don’t want to lose your youngsters. With Spratts 
new style Conditiun Tablets an 1 Distemper Cure you are 
safe. Send for full list of modernized medicines to 
SPRATTS PATENT, 239 to 245 East 56th St., Manufacturers 
of all kinds of Dog and Poultry Supplies. 

This month we draw attention to the following items 
of our big list of Poultry Supplies: 

Ground Beef for winter feed. 
Cardiac (a tonic powder), 
Chick Meal for early youngsters. 
With the three above mentioned in stock you lose no 


birds. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
239 to 245 East Fifty-sixth St., New York 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of Dog and Poultry Supplies 


BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
1203 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 





HOREJS BROTHERS 


«Dog Cakes 


Address HOREJS BROS., 1165 West 7th Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 





CHIC AND I; 


, 
The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 
Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, ic embossed, $1.5c. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE asa premium for 
two subscribers, in paper, and three, in cloth edition. 








FORCE SYSTEM 
WITHOUT THE WHIP 


By ED. PF. HABERLEIN 


che Amateur 
CHAIMCP es pectic tainer of tiny 


THIRD EDITiON! Revised and Illustrated with full-page 
portraits of typical bird dogs. 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or free as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition, 


Genuine 
Iihoosebide 


Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Klondike 


Pacs of every description, and 
Web Snow Shoes specially 

Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list. 





adapted forthe. . 





LANTERN SLIDE COLORING 


Lantern slides artistically colored by a new process, 
and ina way which has commanded admiration. Cor- 
respondence invited. MRS. FRED. MATHER, No. 63 
Vinden Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF 


Snow Shoes 
Moccasins 
Toboggans 


LARGEST STOCK 
LARGEST VARIETY 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
Guns and Sporting Goods 
Established 1855 ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SEE PAGE II FOR CHOICE OF OTHER PICTURE OFFERS 





NO, Il. A LAST LOOK AT MAMA 


NO. I. WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 
NO. MI. TIRED OUT 
At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 
puppy life in an enlarged size. Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 
executed than here shown. These puppies were born in the field, which iends additional interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 


The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a ycar’s 
subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WOODLAND JERSEY A. K. C. 48139. 


The typical, Prize Winning Black Cocker Spaniel, who stands at the head of the celebrated 
Woodbine Kennels. One of the best types of Cockers now living. Superbly built, muscular, active 
and intelligent. A clean cut head, good square muzzle, even mouth, dark eyes, fine ears, well “es ribs, 
body compact and well coupled, straight legs with heavy bone and finely feathered. Very heavy coat 
of a silky texture. Fee $10, to approved limited number. Matured and young stock usually for sale 
at a reasonable price. Write for what you want. Mention “ FIELD AND STREAM,’ and all questions 
will be cheertully answered. WOODBINE KENNELS, Newaygo, Mich. 
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Anglers 
Be Relieved 


of all anxiety and worry over tangling your line 
when casting. Use our 


Qnti-Tangle Reel Qttachment 


Prevents spool over-running, saves bait, lines, time and 
temper. Makes even spooling easy ; you can cast suc 
cesstully a water-proof line or the finest silk braided 
Assists in making an accurate cast an.t does 1 ot affect 
the distance. Very simple and neat. Put on or taken 
off ina few seconds. Goeson any reel sent us with $1 
We make the first adjustment, then you understand it 
Send reel by mail or express, will return it at once 
Money back if dissatisfied 
AMET & MAYER 
P. S$.—We don't mar vour reel. Waukegan, Ill, 


2x ali afc oP a 
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iy. DIXONS ~ 
| GRAPHIT OLEO 
No. 692. ___.. 


Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain and 
»rockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 
FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY City, N J. 


CHERRYSTONE LODGE 


Cherrystone, Va. 


Open the year round. 
accommodations for 75 
feet of enclosed porches 
No mosquitos 


Finest of shooting and fishing, 
All modern conveniences, 200 
Mild winters, cool summers. 

Two boats a day to Old Point Comfort 


Il. M. TAYLOR, JR 


Be ia als. 








A 
Broad Smile 


gether. 


THE HORTON MFG.CO. 





and a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod always go to- 
The ‘‘smile” is one of appreciation 
of the good work the *‘ Bristol” does in the 
interest of your fish-basket. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


M 





BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Automatic Reel. 







It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
" ever get slack line with it. 
| It will save more fish 


Little Rg 
Finger by the hand that holds 
Doesit ° 

YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Send for Manufacturing Co., 
Catalogue Rochester, N.Y. | 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 

_ The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and | 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 

of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit raising in that 

GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the southern 

slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 

only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and home 

seeker looking for a farm and a home. Mailed free 

Address J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 







Revolving Seat 


SHELL BOX 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 











Send for circular, mentioning FIFLD AND STREAM, 


to the manufacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 








FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE 
WHEN IN USE. 


The most convenient, durable and hand- 
some Implement ever devised for sports- 
men’s use. Just fits your hip pocket. 

For sale by dealers, or sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of %2.50. (Send for circular.) 

MANUFACTURED rv W. L. MARBLE, 
GLADSTONE, MICAH. 


Beanac 206. on 
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Comfort, Economy 
ANA Speed to tne 
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IN 
PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 
VIA UNION PACIFIC 








LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. 
VIA THE A THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE EVERY THURSDAY 
A New and and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
eaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 
8:00 p.m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. | 
EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF | 
compos! ontaining Reading, Writing and 
Smoking Room, Buffet, Barber S$ lop and Bath 
oom 
COMPARTMENT CAR—Containing Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Containing xweive Sections, 
State Rooms and Drawing-Room 
DINING CAR—In which all Meals are “served ALA 
CARTE. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


Fd 


and operated 


west until you are fully informed on 


Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas, 
ASUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES. 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Entire train runs through without change. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


the Union Pacific, or address 


R. TENBROECK, G. E. A. 


* Caer ea rein i 





C.G. WARNER, Vice-Pres’ W. B. DOL..«IDGE, Gen’ IMg QTPEEEEEEECEECEE CEC EEE EEE CEE 
H.C. TOWNSEND. Gen’ 1 Passenger and Ticket Agent, 











% 
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a TAXIDER is a compound of wonderful embalming power. ‘It is not necessary to skin birds 


pp SIF SIFFS FIFI FS FF 5323323323, 


——_/ ACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 


DAILY FROM CHICAGO & CO. BLUFFS. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED WEEKLY. 


LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY THURSDAY. 
LEAVE CO BLUFFS AND OMAHA 


Maximum comfort at minimum cost, 

is the principle upon which these cars are 
Do not complete arrangements for your trip 

tourist and personally conducted excursions 


For time tables, or any information, apply to 
your local Agent, who can sell you a ticket via 


287 Broadway, New York City 


PAUL, 


built 


these 


ECE E ECE ECE CEE EEE EEE EEE CEE CEC CEE CEE CEECCERCER 


ecec* 
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LEARN TO STUFF BIRDS! LEARN TAXIDERMY! 
LEARN TO-DAY! 


Because success is guaranteed from the start! Because the work 
is pleasant as well as profitable. A collection of birds is both beautiful 
and valuable. Birds, animals, fish, reptiles, etc., may be preserved 


with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 


Boys, girls, men and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expert in one 


week. Mounted birds find a ready sale ; besides you can make money teaching your friends. Eve 
school should have a collection of ni itive birds and animals 


or 
animals when using Taxider. Birds when inounted with Taxider become as hard as stone, and will 
last a thousand years undisturbed by moth or time. No tools required except those that everyone 
has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 36 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions for 
mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, ete. Price $1.00. 
fee —__ SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS eee. 

TACOMA, Wash., Aug. 9, 1808. —MRr. F. 1,. ACKLEY: I received the box of Taxider some time 
ago. Lt works fine. I have just finished mounting a beautiful swan. I have already a nice collec 
tian of birds, and a class of seven boys. It is really wonderful how it works. ‘The very first bird I 
mounted was a success. Please find enclosed money order for one dozen boxes. Please rush, as 


Iam in quite a hurry. Thanking you for past favors 
I remain truly yours, J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are hav- 
ing success. Send for a box to-day. You can learn in one hour, 
Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discounts 


to agents. Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, la., U. S. A. 
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“Sm Gues 3 


‘Pyunter Bicycles ¢ 


A rare combiriation for 
the Sportsmen of to-day. 


Send for Art ©) 
Os Catalogues. 
. Gun Salesroom, 
, 310 Broadway, New York. 


Bicycle Salesroom, 
55th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
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: Hunter Arms Z 
: Fulton, f. ¥. - 
Sr ae ar er 
ain gg ll 


PNEUMATIC 
RECOIL PAD 








Warm! 
ed by 


recommend. 
who have 
used it. monn | 
atthe Traps. all 
recoil, Money — und- 
edif notsatisfactory, & 
pad promtly returned, 
PRICE $1.50 





Has come to stay. 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo, 


AN UNPARALLELED 
OFFER! 


We will give Fietp AND STREAM and 
WEsTERN Sports for $2,50, which is the 
regular subscription price of ‘“‘Western 





Sports alone. ‘This offer will hold good 
until February 18th, 1899. ‘* Western 
Sports” is an absolute authority on 
sports in the West, handsomely illus- 
trated, and devoted to Gun and Rod, 
Cycling, Baseball, Football, and all other 
outdoor sports. 


Published weekly at 624 Market St., San Francisco. 
Sample Copies an application. 
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1, 000 Guns Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


700 
Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 

Write for prices. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 

the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 

MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


tion. 


HUNTING 
Clothing, 
SH ys 


= FREE GUN 


CATALOGUE 

196 Pages. ag 

NETS, SEINES, 

CAMERAS, 
oy Sewing Machines, 

7 SCHMELZER ARMS CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Largest Sporting Coods House in America. 
















PRE VENTS RUST 


Cleans, Lubricates 
q 


Used and recommended by Fire Arms 
> 
3 
3 
; t 
} 4 
; 
} 







Manufacturers. 
OIL 
if is indispensible to the 
i] GUNNER, CYCLIST, 
i TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


Ask your dealer for it. Sample bottle 
free on receipt of 3c. stamp. 


G. W. COLE & CO., 141 Broapway, N. Y. 


! BICYCLES 
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STEAM. Yacnts, Naritia |_auncnes. iy 








Marine Engines, Water Tube Boilers. 


The largest, most modern and complete Yacht 
Building Plant in the world. 


Send 40 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue, 


: GasEaginedPowerCoChas.L. Seahury &Co, 


CONSOLIDATED. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, ° ° NEW YORK. 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES * Alco _Yapor Punting Launch, « 








Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 





7 7 : eed cr _ **Sportsmen’s Floating Camp.” Motor controlled from 
bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launches. 

Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 andiz2h p. Noli- 

censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar- 

A FOR SALE | anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No 

disagreeable vibration. Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 

| 1898 Catalogue. MARIN" VAPOR ENGINECO., 


Fine Yachting Harbor | &. Jersey Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


See advertisement on another page 





American Boat Works. | mutlins’ “GET THERE” Duck Boat 


Builders of Launches, Sailboats, Canoes and 


The D > unting Boat on the market 
Pleasure Boats. The most complete Hunting Be 


Our Specialty—Knock-down Crafts of any Price, - - - - Twenty Dollars 
: Description. a . No repairs. Always ready for use. Best material. 
ene GUAT nee oo: Full catalogue on application. 
As our leader for 1899 we offer a K. D. Half-Raier, frame mene 
20 ft. o. a., built of White Oak, for 30.00. W. H. MULLINS 
Write for our new Catalogue 


3517-21 S. 2d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 





During the winter while you are thinking of a boat you are going to use 
on your Spring hunting and fishing trips write us for information as to our 
“Iron Sides” Hunting Canoes; for any purpose paddling Canoes are used, they 
will be found superior to anything you have tried. 

E. D. ANDERSON 
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the Eens’’ 


“Tt'sallin 
N° CAMERA produces satisfactory results 
unless it is equipped with a good lens. 
Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 
“ Our Trade-Mark on a camera means 
‘‘The Best.” 


“ We especially recommend our outfits 


containing the Turner-Reich Lens. 


PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
BO HAHONNONCONCO0ONLNN08N0008 68 


There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 











Half the charm of a photo- 
graphic outing is lost if one carries 
along several pounds of glass 
plates and holders and has every 
moment filled with anxiety for 
their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges 
which weigh ounces where plates 
weigh pounds. 

KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














you Don't 
NEED ro 
HUNT FOR 


LEVEL ROADS 
iF You RIDE 








When you want to ride first-class in a rail- 
way train you get in the parlor car. When | 
you want to ride first-class on a bicycle you 
select a Columbia Chainless, $75. If deter- 
mined, however, to stick to the chain, see 
our 1899 Columbia Chain Models 57 and 58, 
$50; or our Columbia Model 49 with 1899 
improvements, $40; Hartfords, $35, and 
Vedettes $25 and $26. Our 1899 Models are 
offered at prices but little higher than the 
price of the poorest. 


Why Not Have the Best ? 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


— CARBUTT 








Can be coated 
| Celluloid e \ with eenipse 2 
| 7 RAPID 
| Films (cuT sizes) h car 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS, 
AND BING DEVOID OF WEIGHT ARE 








| THE FAVORITE WITH THE 


GUNNERS AND_ BICYCLISTS 
CAMERA. 


J. C. Developing Tablets, 


PUT UP IN THREE SIZES, PRICE 25¢., 
40c. and 75c. MAILED POST-PAID ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. Send for Circulars. 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Wayne Junction, 
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FAST 
MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS 


EXCELLENT 
SERVICE. 


Gy) 


¥ 

THREE 
SAILINGS 
A WEEK 


(HARLESTON® 8 
JACKSONVILLE 


Theab.£y ey Wa hCG Wyilea (> 


TAA. MANAGE 6ENt AGENTS 


Oo Boiling Green MY 


PreSerer wy ~ 
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SESCEE ‘SSS 663333353353533335¢ 


‘Gold Dust” 
Smokeless 


SOME RECOMMENDED LOADS 
12 GAUGE 
$5 grains, one ounce No. 8 to 10 shot 
{8 grains, one ounce B. B. to No. 7 shot 
s8 grains, 1's ounce general load, B. B. to No. 8 
shot 


“GOLD DUST ’’ SMOKELESS 


is still growing 
it is Quick 


in popularity, because 
Regular and Clean, and 
because there are more k 


SSSSSSSSSSASS SASSER 


ads in the 


td same weight for less money than any 

ox other smokeless powder, and it yields 

on first-class results in cheap shells with 

bd ordinary black edge wadding. There 

kd fore the most economical and satis- 

bd factory to use 

¥ ; 

oy For Sale by the Trade. Send for Booklet 
Ww Dealers failing to supply Gold Dust 

w graduate measures, same will be 


e 


mailed on application 


U. §. Smokeless Powder Co. 


MILLS BUILDING EASTERN AGENCY 
San Francisco, Cal, Batavia, N. Y. 
J. S. FANNING 


Eastern Traveling Representative 


Ree GEEEeeEE 





The Northwest 


AS A 


Game Field 


Sad 


HE shooter or fisherman who 

has tasted the joys of a hunt- 

ing or fishing trip in the Northwest 

smiles when he hears other hunting 
grounds spoken of, 

Before deciding on your next trip 
see what the Northwest has to 
offer. 

“Shooting and Fishing Along 
the Line of the Great Northern 
Railway,” and ‘Moose and Deer 
Hunting in Northwestern Minne- 
sota,” sent on request. They will 
interest you. 

F. I. WHITNEY 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Great Northern Ry, 
Mention this Magazine 
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3 MADE IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 
7 No. 1. Cavalry Style, is the finest hunting boot ever produced. Height is 
about 18 inches in back and severai inches higher in front. Deep side gusset lacings 
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Genuine Siberian Moose Wang Sone 


Absolutely Waterproof tothe Top. Nothing So Good Ever Produced Before at Any Price. 

This is a Special line of Boots and Shoes in every way. Special waterproof leather, special anhydrous soles, 

special lasts of new design, special stitching, special lining, in fact, every point of shoe worth has been studied to 

ve each 4 special value. The resul isa shoe as strong as steel, yet pliable and soft as kid, graceful to the eye and 
easy on the foot, and will outwear any two ordinary shoes ) 

THE LEATHER is the Siberian Moose. Costs more than any other, and guaranteed 
waterproof. THE SOLEs are of the best anhydrous oak stock, made water, roof by 
patented process. THER STITCHING will not rip. The bottoms are hand-sewed with 
Barbour’s extra heavy waterproof flax. The uppers are stitched and then double- 
stitched with pure silk. BELLOWS TONGUEs of the best Moose stock are used, making 
the shoes waterproof tothe top. THE LInINGs are of finest russet calfskin, adding 
warmth and strength. ENGLISH BACKSTAYS, EXTRA HEAVY EYELETS, “BULL DoG” 
Tors, PRATT FASTENERS, Etc. Every approved shoe point will be found in them. 




































at top and an admirable boot in every respect. Average weight ready tor shipment, 
4% lbs. Stock patternisa rich, dark Russia tan, with bull-dog toes, and D width. 
Price, per pair, $12 net. Special pairs made to measure, $1 extra 

No. 2, Hunter Style. A favorite in many quarters, because it is easy to get on 
and off, having wide bellows tongue and lacing all the way up the front. They are 
shorter than No. 1, being about 16 inches high, aud weigh 4 lbs. packed. Price, per 
pair, $10 net. 

No. 4. Hunter's Style Short Boot. A new departure. Something between 
abootanda shoe. They are12inches high. Have the side lacing like the No. 2, 
and a most useful boot inthe woods. They weigh 34; lbs. packed. Price, $8.50, 

No. 4. Sporting aud Walking Shoe. No better shoe made. Fairly 
bristles with good points. Whether you use it as a waterproof tramping shoe 
in the woods or a wet weather storm shoe in the country or an every day 
walking shoe in the city, it still stands at the head of its class, sheds water 
like a cuck, and wears and wears and wears. Nota thing slighted in the 
make-up, not a single good shoe point left out. The colorisa fine dark 
Russia tan and will take a nice gloss after it has been polished a few 
times. They are ginches high and weigh 3's lbs. packed for 
shipment. Price, per pair, 87.50. (See illustration.) 

Express must be paid by the purchaser. Made to meas- 
ure pairs $1 additional. Catalogue with further descriptions 
and measurement blank free. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


TO BE CONSIDERED BY THE 
THE VITAL POINTS. seorrsiay on tours 





No. 4. 
Hunting 
and Walk 
ing Shoe, 

S87 50. 











In selecting a Camera, are: 


COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 








LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 


to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 
IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. « 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. oF N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices ~ - . CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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The Sportsman’s Delight 


t 


HHH HM 
Comple 
Have you a satisfactory place in which to keep your outfit, where you can as 
always put your hands on what you want and when you want it? Scienti! 


Here is a first-class article for this purpose, QUARTERED OAK FRONT, ; may 


fine POLISHED FINISH, CLAW] Canoe 
FEET, RIFLE-TWIST MOULD.) yp. 
ING. Size, 72 inches high; 38 — 
inches wide; and 16 inches deep: The M 


extremes. Has two large, double-f The © 


thick No. f glass doors, 14x50 each, The B 
Has a B Men | 
: With 

PORTABLE WRITING OR J ther 
LOADING TABLE. ane 
The / 


Plenty of room for all your hunt- 
ing and fishing outfit under lock ' ones 
and key. ‘ 
A first-class piece of furniture) _——_ 
fit for the best room in your house. Bi 
Will last a lifetime, and can be | 
handed down to the next gener: | 
{ 
t 
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A ; 
Seen 
~ 4 


ation. 
It would be cheapenough atforty! 4 px 
or fifty dollars, but we put the price 
low, and ask but $25.00 from every 
one alike. Well crated f.0.b. the | = Tm 


h, 


He " | cars. Imitation mahogany at same oi 
'K | t price. : large 
3 ; ‘ F color 
ge 1h IF YOU CAN’T SPARE weed 
F , THE $2 5 00 hast: 
| i ° with 


send us twenty new subscribers and an at 
$15.00, or get all your friends in _ 
various parts of the country to help 





you secure seventy-five new sub- Pi 
scribers and we will send you one = 
FREE. Your friends will thank ( 
you ever after for acqainting them Pr 
with FIELD AND STREAM, and an 
our $3.50 “ TIGHT SHELL” picture makes it very easy to secure subscribers. gre 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, New York 


and make all remittances payable to JOHN P. BURKHARD 
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SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 

Complete Sportsman, Gasper - - - $2.00 | The Still-Hunter . : - - - 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting - - - 2.00 ; Wing and Glass Ball Shooting - - - 50 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen - - 1 50 | The Art of Shooting - - - 3.00 
Scientific Duck Shooting - - - - 1.00 Trap Shooters’ Ready Reckoner - - 225 
Complete American Trapper - - ~ 1.00 | Names and Portraits of Birds - . - 2.50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery - * m “a .00 | Wild Fowl Shooting - ‘ ‘ és = 2.50 
Canoe and Boat Building - - - - 2.00 | Hunting in Many Lands - : - - 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them _— - - 1.50 | American Big-Game Hunting - - = 3.50 
Trapper’s Guide, Newhouse - - - 1.00 | North American Shore Birds - - - - 2.50 
Woodcraft, Nes-muk - - - - - 1.00 | Gunsmith’s Manual - ~ ° - - 2.00 
Antelope and Deer of America - - - 2.50 | Shooting on the Wing - - - » 95 
The Modern Shotgun - - - - - 1.00 , Practical Taxidermy - - - - 1.50 
The Gun and Its Development . - 4.00 | Fetch and Carry - - - - - - 1,00 
Camp Life in the Woods - - - - 1.00 | Modern Training ° - - - - 2.00 
The Breechloader and How to Use It - 1.00 | Training vs. Breaking - - . - - 1,00 
Men I Have Fished With, Fred Mather - - 2.00 ; Crooked Trails, Theodore Roosevelt - - 2.00 
With Fly Rod and Camera - - - 5.00 | Remington’s Frontier Sketc..es —- - - 2.00 
The Camp-fires of the Everglades - - - 5.00 | The Story of America, Hezekiah Butterworth = 1.50 
The Fox Terrier - - - - - 2.00 } Conquering the Wilderness - - - 1,00 
Chic and 1. (Practical Dog Training). Paper 1.00 ; Deeds of Daring - - - - - 1.00 
é 3 Th gi Cloth 1.50 | Forest and Jungle - - - - - 1.00 

The Amateur Trainer. Paper, 1.00 Cloth 1.50 | Spain in History - - : - - 1.50 


3” Any of above books will also be sent as premiums for new subscribers, allowing soc. for each new 


subscriber. For example: 


u dollar book will be given fur two new subscribers, and so on in same proportion. 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher Field and Stream, New York 


Brush, Sedge and Stubble | 4 Texas Sportsman’s Preserve 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


A PICTURE BOOK OF THE SHOOTING FIELDS AND 
FEATHERED GAME OF NORTH AMERICA 


—_——— ge 


The Sportsman's Society takes pleasure in present- 
ing this work—confident that it has no competitor in 
the world’s literature. It is a magnificent art book,a 
large folio containing twenty: five full page pictures in 
color, twenty-five full page studies of game birds, and 
over three hundred text illustrations. Theauthor has 
spent many years in the preparation of this work, and 
hastraveled from one end of the continent to the other 
with gun, color-box and camera. The work, ina most 
artistic manner, represents America picturesque as 
an artist nimrod saw it in his rambles after feathered 
game. 

For Sale by Subscription Only 

Published in 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Orders may be 

sent to FIEIL.D AND STREAM office 


For Sale 
Pointer Puppies 


Country raised Pointer Puppies, 3 months 
old, of exceptionally fine breeding, For pedi- 
gree and price, address 

H. D. BAXTER 
Lexington, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


A bold peninsula of 2,000 acres projecting from the 
main penirsula of Wolf Point, Calhoun County, Texas 
The smalier peninsula of 2.000 acres is practically sur- 
rounded by the waters of Matagorda, Keller’s and 
Lavaca Bays, but is connected with the main land bya 
narrow strip. It is an ideal place for a sportsman’s 
resort. The lake at one end is a stopping place for the 
vast swarms of geese and ducks that frequent the Texas 
coast in the winter and in addition the great duck feed- 
ing grounds at the mouths of Guadalupe, Navidad and 
Colorado rivers, which empty into the adjacent bays, 
are readily reached. There is no place on the Gulf 
coast where game in such endless quantities can be 
reached more readily. The fishing is also good the year 
round. Convenient tothe point is Pass Caballo and a 
number of passes and channels seperating the different 
bays and affording ideal places for the Tarpon. Here 
the ‘‘ Silver King’ remains undisturbed as in the ages 
past. 

The high land on the peninsula is far above the sur 
rounding waters, and open prairie ready for the plow 
embraces more than half of the property. The most 
beautiful and inviting spots for winter as well as sum- 
mer homes a e afforded and fruit experts declare that a 
better iocation for the establishment of orchards and 
vineyards could not be found. The low land on the 
peninsula is higher than the ground on which stands 
the city of Galveston. A party of gentlemen can buy 
this valuable property cheap. For further particulars 
address Ll. S 

Care FIELD AND STREAM 


TAXIDER 


See page X 
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CUBAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


GALLATIN BANK BUILDING 


384 and 386 Wall Street 


NEW YORK 


DEALERS IN 


CUBAN LANDS AND INVESTMENTS 


Have for sale the stock of the 


Cuban Development Company 


ALSO ACTS AS FISCAL AND TRANSFER AGENTS FOR 


CUBAN DEVELOPMENT CO. F 


Our Facilities in Cuba are Unequaled. 


and 
It is 
in a 
Vice-Consul Hyatt’s pamphlet on Cuba, and other inter- 
esting printed matter concerning the resources of Cuba, sent = 
ila aie t 
on application. Correspondence invited. poo 


Hon. JOHN T. HYATT 
(Late U. S. Vice-Consul at Santiago) Ad 
CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY 
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HAYNER’S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 
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FOUR 


to Consumer 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 





vrvew 


Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 
years standing. Wese!l to consumers direct, so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, abominable, 
yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey 
from dealers. We have tens of thousands of cus- 
tomers who never buy elsewhere. We want more 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven Year 
Oid Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Express Pre- 
paid. Weship in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). When you 
get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our ex- 
pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


We are the only distillers selling to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat'l Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Ageneies. 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 368 to 374 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev..N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 


THE CHANCE OF AN AGE! 


An Ideal Island 
Game Preserve 


and princely estate is offered for sale at a sacrifice to an immediate purchaser, 
It is superior in fertility, game, fishes, accessibility to a magnificent harbor, and 
in all the essentials of a perfect game preserve to the famous 


this island has not its equal. 


JEKYLL ISLAND 


THE ORIGINAL GRANT FROM THE CROWN 


220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Direct from Distiller $3.20. | 


FULL QUARTS 
Express Paid. 











xi 


x 


or, in fact, to any other island on the Atlantic seaboard. As a hunter's paradise, 
It has seven miles of deep water frontage. 
owned wholly by one owner and is now offered for sale for the first time since 


It is 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher Field and Stream 
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Proper Food = 
and . 
Exercise i 
are essential fo those (aa - : 
who would possess | & 
both mental and phys: fi wg 
ical vigor : j 
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is an ideal food, &| 
stimulating, nutritious, | é 
delightful fo the taste | Le 
and easily assimilated. & P & 


Itis the whole nutriment of prime beef in condensed form 
and may be prepared ina moment with hof or cold water. 


¥ Tobehad ofall druggists and grocers. 
Theinteresting littl pamphlet Various Views onVigoral ‘is mailed for the asking. 
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Rare Pictures free to new subscribers. — see page ii. 
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VY \ 
%, Hello! dello!! Hello! 4 
Y Is this THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio? Jes. a 


Do you load Peters Cartridges with KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS 


-_ A 
a 2 Z 
~~, = 

bs 
>, 





POWDER? Jes. r 
A Is it true that KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS POWDER IN ys 
Ww PETERS SHELLS won the Kingship at the National Schuetzenbund 
VY Festival? Jt is. ih 
bh, , And is it true that this powder, when tested by William Hayes, A 
, \4 made the closest group he ever shot? Such is the case. rh 
VY I hear PETERS CARTRIDGES won the championship at the Ay 
hi New England Sportsmen’s Exhibition? Jhat's right. 4 
iS And the same at the Sportsmen’s Tournament in New York? ‘ 
r R 
Ww eee ban 
4 Correct. 
y i Yd You must make the finest ammunition on earth? Sportsmen Za 
& ' ~ Say SO. ls 
, AN 
Si 4 I'm told that your NEW VICTOR SHELLS shoot stronger, '. 
& | 4 cleaner and quicker than other makes. Do they cost more? Mo, # 
i ils They sell for less money. ip 
f , Where can I buy some? A// sporting goods stores sell them. If A 
f ef your dealer don't, write to us at CINCINNATI, or at No. 80 CHAMBERS 4 
Nn yy STREET, NEW YORK. HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., (4 . 
4 CHICAGO; A. L. PETERS, Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN,, and hundreds of A 
# VY of jobbers sell them. , 
. yy All right. I'll have my dealer order PETERS CARTRIDGES fh \ 
.y AND SHELLS. AS 
ce 
s > 4p 
4) id 
& ° 
Y a. 
. ay 
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America’s Magazine for SPORTSME 
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Depend on 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


For Entire Satisfaction 


Send for Circular 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


SHOOT ¢¢ SMOKELESS 
HAZARD Blue a POWDER 
AND 


“ Ribbon” ™ 


J. A. R. ELLIOTT SHOT IT AND WON Bary sas sC 

Star Ct pe yt mgt. aN FRED. GILBERT at Ch cago 

April 26, 1898. Sc 

Defended it againt RULLO O. HEIKES at Kan 
eg _— ~~. ity, toe an Je Ww A SS —: 
this Me 





fH s Cit of 25, 
CH AS W. "BU DD'SHOT iT. AND WO N 1 hmel 
rer Cha onshi Trophy, Rever ed = gles, by SCOT 
a 96, pos sib a The highest score orded for the 
Trophy; Des Mo es, + we Mc a ir » 1898. 
“Wen Ean sas Ci Star '( ee wees re of « 
birds straight. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY 
44, 46 and 48 Cedar Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
OR ITS BRANCH OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Chas ttanooga, Ter Thicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La, Pit itt burgh, Pa. ouis, 


AGENCIES AT ALL. PROMINENT POINTS 


—nmameoenn: (Wdddddddddddddds 


FOR Tt AR YOU WILL MISS SOME RA 
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